











| THAT JUSTRITE INK WAS 
“ VOTED THE BEST 
TO PURCHASE! 





A questionnaire was recently sent to 975 


METHODS & 


users of drawing ink. Of the 351 réplies re- 
ceived, 297 stated, “I find Justrite superior to 


other drawing inks I have ever used.” Here 





is the breakdown by class of user: 





ns FRE - SET OF WALL CHARTS 
» of DRAWING INK METHODS 


If you are using Justrite Drawing 
Ink in your classroom work, you'll 
enjoy having this set of charts 
that demonstrates dozens of ways 
to draw with ink. Instructors who 
write on school letterhead and 
mention the name of their dealer, 
will receive this handsome set free 
and postpaid. Price to all others 
is $2.50 per set. 


WRITE DEPT. BI 





JUSTRITE DRAWING INK 


Superior to Others 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 
362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago IO, Ill. 








Instructors 131 (85°;) 


Draftsmen 125 (86°) 

















LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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A fine delicate pas- 
tel chalk crayon 
which blends freely. 


Produces soft charm- 


| SPECTRA 


GoLo eee 


PASTEL CRAYON 


Li BINNEY & SMITH CO.NEW Y 
ing effects, and the 
variety of colors 


makes subtle grada- 


yor 


No. 21 SPECTRA —Twenty-one assorted colored pastel 
14," in lift-lid card- 


board box. May be used in stick form or segments. 


tions possible. 





crayons, unwrapped, unsharpened, 3°’ x 








BINNEY & SMITH CO. 








February is another month when children must spend many 
hours amusing themselves indoors. Still life painting, 
requiring just a box of crayons, a pad of paper and a few 
simple, familiar objects as models, will transform those 


hours of confinement into a rich and joyous experience. 


The interesting Perma drawing illustrated was included ina 
recent young America Paints exhibition and shown at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 





A firm crayon of 
lasting quality. The 
smooth texture of 


Perma insures clean 


PRESSED 
CRAYON | 


fine lines for detail 
or masses. Results 


will not rub. 











No. 85 PERMA-—Sixteen pressed crayons in the complete 
No. 93 PERMA contains eight 
crayons, paper wrapped. Size 34” x 5/16”. 


color wheel assortment. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


Available to Planners of 
Grade School Art Courses 


The great popularity of this fascinating subject of 
“Color in Camouflage” among teachers of advanced art 
courses, has induced us to make the same teaching-aid 
Portfolio available to grade school art instructors also. 





Prepared by the best informed authorities and pub- 
lished exclusively by Eberhard Faber, this material is 
both authentic and stimulating in an imaginative and 
creative sense. Portfolio contains eight full color plates 
and text book covering a complete basic course designed 
for an entire semester’s work. 





A copy will be mailed upon request to any accredited teacher of 
grade school or more advanced art courses, without charge or obli- 
gation. (Name of school must be given.) Send to Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





/ EBERHARD FABER | 



























Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 
Book Jacket 
Designs 


“*T wa glad to have the opportunity of looking over the proof 
4 f the book on Art Projects for Art Supervisors. This cer- 
tainly should prove to be of great help to teachers tn 

electing art projects for the schoolroom.” 


HARRY E. WOOD, Director of Fine and Practical 
Arts and Vocational Education, Indianapolis 
Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 25¢ 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. SA-2-44 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 
ARTISTS’ Project Book “Things To Do.”’ 25 cents is enclosed. 


























NAME — 
MATERIALS | oa wes 
ADDRESS a 
DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
CITY STATE 
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BUI LDINGS 


BUILDINGS. Sometimes we are inclined to forget the 
part that buildings play in the winning of a war — not 
merely the strictly military structures such as forts, arsenals, 
armories and barracks, but hundreds of everyday struc- 
tures, including factories, shipyards, power-houses, rail- 
way and air terminals, schools, theatres, hospitals and 
churches. 


They all count, every last one of them. In short, we have 
come to see how war today involves not only everybody 
but everything. Nothing is unimportant. We take justifiable 
pride in the fact that, in its way, the KOH-I-LNOOR 


pencil is a weapon of war. You'd realize this if ‘you 


six 2 Sh Sh 
A A 










could but see our host of orders — rush orders — war 
orders... KOH-I-NOORS needed here... KOH-I- 
NOORS needed there . . . KOH-I-NOORS needed by 
engineers, by draftsmen, by designers, by artists! And 
so it will be in the postwar period to follow. Then, as 
now, the KOH-I-NOOR will be ever in demand, a 


superlative pencil, at a modest cost. 


Incidentally, in making the above drawings, the artist 


used three KOH-I-NOORS, the HB (for fine lines), the 
9B (for middle values) and the 5B (for the darks, and for 
rough textures) 


= =e eis = 


MASE L&C HARDTMUTH, inc!” KOH-I-NOOR’ 1500 * HB X 





SEND FOR FREE LEAFLET NO. 10 





neede: 
938—924 assorted colors. 





No. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, smooth- 
working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of colors is 
« fio general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Purchase them at 


your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted colors, or No. 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 
and will be shipped without cost. When writing, please mention SCHOOL ARTS. 











KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 
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THIS GIVES THE AN 


Ever since graded pencils were first invented, 
their relative blackness has been roughly estimated by 
hand and eye. Now Eagle technicians determine this 
quality with utmost precision. 

First, the pencil is weighted to average drawing 
pressure and inserted in an exclusive Eagle Shading 
Machine which moves a sheet of paper back and 
forth beneath the point. On the resulting chart, the 
relative blackness of the shading produced depends 
on the grade of the pencil, and on that factor alone. 
This chart is then placed under the electric eye of a 
Reflectometer calibrated to the black and white glass 
standards shown, and the dial tells the blackness of 
the shading to a fraction of one percent. 

Because each of the 17 TURQUOISE grades is 
made from a separate basic formula . . . and because 
the blackness of each is accurately checked by this 
Reflectometer . . . you can be sure that TURQUOISE 
will give you exactly the line you want from every 
inch of every lead every time. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and test TURQUOISE 
grading, smoothness, point 
strength and opacity on 
your own drafting board. 
Just name this publica- 
tion, your pencil dealer 
and the grade of pencil or 


84 
K Class 
lead desired. “TAN Ap, 





(SUPER BONDED) 


DRAFTING LEADS of the same 


fine quality are available in EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY - 703 East 13th St., New York 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, 


10 grades, from 2B to 6H. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“CHEMI-SEALED“ 


Wry, 
& 
Gi ASS s Tay 
DAR 
(2) 


TURQUOISE 


PRECISION-GRADED DRAWING PENCILS IN 17 DEGREES 
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LJAPER SCULPTURE stn 


CONSTANCE K. TURNER, Head of Art Department 
Central High School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BESS FOSTER MATHER 
Art Supervisor 
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Paper Sculpture Heads 
Central High School 





Paper Sculpture Figure. South High 
School. Eugene P. Dana, Teacher 


HERE is nothing new under the sun,” 
to be sure, but there are new and 
exciting manifestations of the old. 
Paper sculpture is one of these innova- 
tions. As old as China, yet in its 
present form as smartly modern as 
Fifth Avenue, paper sculpture is sweeping the coun- 
try in the role of a smart advertising medium. 





Where it started, I do not know; I met it in New 
York City, our art supervisor met it in Chicago, and 
we both came home to find it peeping from one of our 
own store windows in Minneapolis. Now it is march- 
ing triumphantly through our public schools. And 
where could it possibly find a more challenging place 
to develop and widen its possibilities than in the eager 
hands of creative youngsters? 


Progressive educators say it has greater potential- 
ities for plastic experience than does soap or clay. 
Certainly it more readily adapts itself to modern 
three-dimensional design, by the very nature of its 
limitations. The pure beauty of simple cones, cubes 
and cylinders, contrasted by crisp angular edges, is 
suggested by the medium itself—the firmness of 
paper and the smooth cut of the scissors. 


Besides its architectonic quality, it has the benefit 
of full color to complete the aesthetic experience. 
Richness can be gained by the use of novelty papers; 
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bright metallic and enamelled surfaces for brilliance; 
pebbled, corrugated, fluted and sandpaper for 
texture; lace paper, scallops, and ruffles for dainti- 
ness; transparent and wax papers for light and glow- 
ing effects. Smart store displays make use of many 
such possibilities. 


This craft has been exceedingly useful in our 
school—not only as a classroom project, but as a 
means of fulfilling many service requests and of 
spreading the gospel of color and design throughout 
the building. In a crowded school day, speed is 
essential. Posters of paper sculpture may be con- 
structed in half the time it takes to design and paint a 
formal poster, and with three times the resulting 
effect. Clubs use them as a permanent display, by 
merely changing the captions for different events, or 
altering the appearance of the paper personality. 


For window display, a dramatic effect can be 
achieved very quickly at almost no cost with the use 
of paper. We made a very popular display by using 


character heads in paper representing our class play 
leads. These were combined in a quick modern ee 


arrangement with stage properties and photographs rv me 4 | | me | ra 14 a 


of the cast. 









Paper Sculpture Poster 
Central High School 
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Paper Sculpture Poster 
Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Constance Turner, Teacher 








One of our Minneapolis high school art teachers 
had his students design stunning window displays on 
the subject, ‘Buy Bonds.’ Small scale models were 
constructed of paper in a semi-abstract design. Clev- 
erly cut openings in the ceilings enhanced the effect 
by casting patterned shapes on the figures. Such ex- 
perience provides invaluable training for future use 
in window display, which in the larger cities is rapidly 
becoming an art, and for which we must train our 
students if we are to raise the standard of public taste. 


The most fun we have had in our school with paper 
sculpture has been in using it for banquet decorations. 
We started several years ago with ‘‘Aloha—Farewell 
to Seniors’’ as our theme. From South Sea Islands 
with palm trees and leis, we progressed in successive 
years to “The Circus,” “Ship Ahoy,” “Latin Ameri- 
ca,’’ ‘Egypt and the Pyramids,” and this year our final 
triumph—"'Central Serves.’ We decorated our 
banquet room with paper-sculptured soldiers, sailors, 
WACS and WAVES. A paper army marched down 
the center of the long red, white, and blue tables, 
bearing paper American flags. Paper insignia 
gleamed brightly from the walls, and our drab school 
lunchroom was transformed into a gay patriotic 
party for three hundred and eighty graduating boys 
and girls. The total cost was six dollars and forty 
cents! 


Pick up your scissors, your glue pot, and your 
ingenuity, and have a lot of fun. It’s creative, eco- 
nomical, and patriotic to be ‘\paper minded” these 
days. 
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Three dimensional patriotic store 
window arrangement. Paper sculp- 
ture. South High School. Eugene F. 
Dana, Teacher 





At work on Paper Sculpture. Virginia Olsen 
and Lloyd Stone of South High School 
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HE time has passed when the “‘secrets’’ 
of process printing were a closely 
guarded secret of the “select few.” 
Each semester finds Stencil Screen 
Process Printing being taught in more 
schools than was ever anticipated by 
the experts. New textbooks are appearing constantly 
and are being augmented by professional lectures on 
this process. The increased dissemination of knowl- 
edge has enlarged the demand for this type of work 
in industry so much that it is almost a ‘must’ for the 
art teacher. 





Stencil Screen Process Printing, which is the true 
and original name for this process, as we know it 
today, dates back only to about the year 1903. 
Evidence seems to indicate that it started in the 
United States and made but little advancement until 
the days of World War I. Since that time it has pro- 
gressed phenomenally. 


The Stencil Screen Process is widely’ diversified 
and its use practically without limit. It is not too 
broad a statement to say that this process may be 
used to print all paints on any kind of an object or 
surface. Stencil Screen Process Printing is favorably 
adapted to printing “short runs,”’ that is, impressions 
from 25 to 5000 approximately. The cost is far less 
than that of an engraver’s plate so that the total cost of 
printing is greatly reduced compared to photo- 
engraving or lithography. 
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JT SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


with Powdered Tempera 


COMBINATION OF 
REGULAR PROCESS 
PAINT AND 
POWDERED TEMPERA 
TRANSPARENT BASE, 
RETARDING VARNISH 


Some of the basic solid 
areas of color were printed 
with regular process 
paint. Then in order to get 
transparent tones and at 
the same time experiment, 
the powdered tempera, 
transparent base, reduc- 
ing varnish was used. 
In this case more trans- 
parent base was used and 
the powdered tempera 
added to it in order to get 
quickly a transparent tone. 
The blue of the water is 
an example of this mixture. 
This same blue printed at 
the same time over the 
three small roofs in the 
foreground giving three 
additional tones without 
three additional printings. 
The border represents an- 
other transparent tone 
which is used throughout 
the picture. Seven im- 
pressions were made but 
18 tones resulted from this 
mixing of — transparent 

tones. 








RAYMOND COTE 
Boys Technical High School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





This article will deal with only one phase of this 
process—color pigments. Stencil Screen Process 
Colors should have the following character: They 
must be finely ground, cover in one coat if required 
and pass through the finest silk mesh without drying 
in the mesh. They should dry rapidly in order to 
utilize as small a space as possible on the drying 
racks. The pigment must be brilliant in color, and 
not muddy when mixed. Light colors should cover 
darker colors. The pigment should be flexible enough 
in mixture so that by varying the vehicles used the 
pigment will be compatible with the surface to be 
printed. 


Most of the screen work today is printed with a pre- 
pared process paint which is basically an oil paint. 
This paint is similar to a house paint but much finer 
ground. It is suitable only for process printing and 
if used infrequently it has a tendency to dry up like 
all oil paints. It must be checked frequently for 
moisture content. If one speck of hard dried-up 
paint gets into the paint while in use on the screen, it 
is almost certain to cut the silk under pressure from 
the squeegee. 





In order to reduce cost and avoid the loss of pig- 
ment due to drying-up, the author turned to powdered 
tempera paint which was found to be more compatible 
with the rest of the art work taught in the average 
school. This experiment with powdered tempera was 
prompted also by the fact that powdered tempera 
was already being used as a basic ingredient in 
tempera paint, egg tempers, finger painting, decora- 
tive enamels, oil paints, and airbrush work. Powdered 
tempera is a low cost medium easily purchased and 
by simply mixing it with various vehicles the user can 
make most any pigment desired. Very pleasing results 
were obtained with a minimum of effort. 


The powdered tempera was found to be sufficiently 
fine, mixed with a medium or vehicle, to pass through 
the fine meshes of No. 14 or No. 16 silk, without 
clogging. Another advantage in its use was that 
powdered tempera, with only a change in mixing 
vehicle, could be adapted to printing on any paper 
stock regardless of the degree of porosity and at- 
mospheric condition. This was regulated by the use 
of a mixing varnish, retarding reducer or bronzing 
liquid. The addition of transparent base also helped 
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overcome the absorbency of the paper stock, which 
tends to consume more paint and clog the screen. 


The preparation of this paint is very simple. The 
first step is to estimate the amount of paint needed. 
A test run of the following mixture, six teapoons of 
powdered tempera mixed with six teaspoons of 
transparent base and a few drops of retarding varnish, 
covered 3000 square inches on absorbent paper. 
Transparent base is a heavy bodied, jelly-like paste, 
composed of alumina stearate, or other like material, 
and of a light neutral color. The purpose in using 
retarding varnish is to prevent too rapid drying of the 
paint in the meshes of the silk and when printing on 
absorbent surfaces. 


When the amount of paint needed is determined, 
then take equal measures of powdered tempera and 





transparent base (manufactured by all Silk Screen 
Process dealers) and mix thoroughly together. They 
mix in a few seconds to a working consistency. Then 
add a small amount of retarding varnish to make a 
heavy creamy mixture. Its consistency should be such 
that it will not flow freely down the screen when the 
screen is at an angle. The amount of varnish used 
will be determined by the surface to be printed on. 
The simplest rule to follow is to add varnish in pro- 
portion to the porosity of the printing surface. The 
varnish will help give sharper prints and cleaner 
work on a porous surface. 


The above mixture will print on any paper surface 
from thin tissue to blotting paper. There are some 
variations of this mixture which may interest the 
individual who |'<es to experiment. Powdered 
tempera is mixed with bronzing liquid, only, to the 
same heavy creamy mixture. This bronzing liquid is 
usually used with bronze powders and is screened 
just like any process paint. In this case powdered 
tempera is used instead of bronzing powders. Tests 
were made of this mixture on very thin tracing paper 
and proved satisfactory. There was not the slightest 
trace of paper buckling. 


Another mixture of powdered tempera and water 
was tried and is all right for certain classes of work. It 
is not satisfactory for all types of printing. It has the 
advantage of drying faster but when dry it is not 
permanent like the preceding mixtures. Water or 
rubbing will smear the color whereas the other 
mixture is practically waterproof. If the mixture is too 
thin it will give ragged edges and if too thick a mix- 
ture is used it will clog the screen after a few prints 
have been run. It cannot be used on thin paper but 
must be used on heavy bristol board or similar sur- 
face. It is not as opaque as other mixtures but is 
pleasing in effect when the overlapping of colors or 
mixture of one upon another is desired. The addition 
of a few drops of glycerin will help in slowing up the 
rapid drying. Liquid glue in small amounts may be 
substituted for the glycerin but avoid excessive 
amounts as they tend to ruin the screen. 


In summarizing these experiments my recommenda- 
tion is to use the first or second mixture described for 
reproductions that are to be permanent or durable. 
This type will stand washing with water. The pow- 
dered tempera-water mixture will also fade much 
faster than the other two when printed. 
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How to hold the blade for chip carving 


HISTORY 


OR many ages chip carving has been 
done in most countries where trees are 
grown. The northern countries of 
Europe including Russia, Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many have done more of this form of 
design enrichment than have the south- 
ern European countries. Some fine old chests have 
been found in Spain. The art is often called Frisian or 
notch, Frisian for Friesland, a province of the Nether- 
lands where some unusually beautiful work was done 
in wood. 





Centuries ago primitive natives of the islands in 
the South Pacific near New Zealand, chip-carved 
ceremonial canoe paddles, ax handles, and orna- 
mental feather boxes. For tools they used only 
sharpened shells or shark’s teeth. The designs were 
usually composed of perpendicular and horizontal 
lines. Perhaps these island natives had not yet learned 
to appreciate the beauty of the curve. The Eskimos 
chip carved, as well as the Mexican Indians. The 
Mexicans came across the border and taught the 
early settlers in the mountains of New Mexico. Foot 
warmers made as early as 1680 were found in the 
New England colonies. The artists of the Scandi- 








OOD CHIP CARVING... 


An Art Revived 


Art Instructors, Patrick Henry High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BESS FOSTER MATHER, Supervisor of Art 


navian countries adapted their work to household 
objects such as chests, cupboards, and small imple- 
ments. American craftsmen are greatly indebted to 
contemporary European art instructors, particularly 
Swedish, for a recent revival and development of this 
form of decoration. 


A POPULAR ELECTIVE 


Chip carving has become the most popular craft 
offered at Patrick Henry Junior-Senior High School. 
Seventh grade students look forward eagerly to elect- 
ing carving in their next year. Many students who 
have started chip carving in the eighth grade have 
wanted to carry it on through high school, to the ex- 
clusion of all other crafts. This interest extends into 
the community as students during their leisure time 
teach this art to their friends and to their parents’ 
friends. Former students often return to school to 
ask the art teachers for advice and help in obtaining 
materials for some chip carved object which is being 
done at home. 


Art educators like chip carving, too, not only be- 
cause of the vicarious pleasure obtained from observ- 
ing happy workers, but because it can be 
taught to large classes. The problem requires little 
space, few tools, is noiseless and the “clean up” is 
easy. Most of the necessary supplies are not on 
priority lists. 


The course in chip carving was developed in our 
school during the last economic depression, and was 
the outcome of a search for some inexpensive crait 
requiring a minimum of equipment—a craft which 
could be carried on as a hobby in the days when jobs 
for youths no longer existed. Today carving in school 
and at home is an effective antidote in counteracting 
conditions that cause juvenile delinquency. Creative 
expression furnishes an extremely useful outlet for 
emotional tension during this period of war. Some of 
our boys who enlisted in the navy took their unfinished 
carving along to the naval base. The rehabilitation 
program for service men of this war has already 
begun. Participation in handicrafts will play an 
important part. A teacher of mentally retarded pupils 
stated that a girl who had been very dissatisfied with 
herself and her environment is a different person 
since she has achieved some success in carving. A 
boy who had poor muscular coordination and stam- 
mered profusely was determined to carve. He perse- 
vered until he finally mastered the work. He was de- 
lighted with his accomplishment, and his speech was 
very noticeably improved. 
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The simplicity of this method of designing and 
cutting makes it adaptable to students of all levels 
of ability. It is a challenge to the imagination and 
creative ability of gifted students. Many who previ- 
ously shied away from art courses because as they 
said, ‘‘We can’t draw, but like art work,’’ have found 
satisfaction in carving. 


Boys are particularly fond of chip carving, for to 
them the knife is more masculine than the brush 
or pencil. The manipulation of carving tools satisfies 
the desire for manual activity. The projects in chip 
carving are usually light and do not require the 
strength necessary for carving in the round. Most 
thirteen-year-old students have attained sufficient 
muscular coordination to carve with precision. 


During the past school year many students have 
found pleasure in selling their work for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. Faculty members are always eager 
to buy the best products for gifts—even wedding gifts 
(did Emily Post say they must be sterling silver?). An 
advanced student with considerable aptitude carved 
novelty jewelry and sold a sufficient quantity to pay 
all her tuition and expenses for a year’s training in a 
commercial college. Satisfied customers did the 
advertising in a method almost like the chain letter 
system until this student's clientele reached from 
coast to coast. 


PROJECTS AND MATERIALS 


Objects carved have been numerous and include 
boxes of many kinds, trays, book-ends, desk sets (with 
blotter ends, ink stands, letter openers, calendars, 
and pencil trays), tea tiles, picture and plaque frames, 
bowls, salad forks and spoons, shelves, linen chests, 
coffee tables, plates, belt blocks, buttons, novelty 
jewelry, guest book covers, and purse tops. 


Some of the articles to be chip carved have been 
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made at home, with the assistance of fathers. Some 
are made in the school wood shop, or in the art 
classroom. 


Mahogany cigar boxes obtained at an exclusive 
club have been transformed into choice treasures. 
Basswood, the favorite for beginners, is purchased at 
a lumber yard and cut into tiles, desk sets, and book- 
ends in the school industrial arts department, under 
the guidance of cooperative co-workers. The scrap 
wood is saved for practice pieces. Scraps are donated 
by trunk and luggage companies which use basswood 
for frames. Some plates have been turned on the 
school lathe but most of them (ranging in size from six 
to twenty inches in diameter) are turned by a handi- 
capped artisan in his home workshop. Some boxes 
and trays have been purchased from craft supply 
companies. 


















































These two illustrations show 
the procedure of chip carving 


TOOLS 


For the carving process the single-edged razor 
blade has been found the easiest tool to manipulate. 
New blades must be used because as soon as the 
edges have been dulled their usefulness for carving 
is at an end. Ragged looking cuts are most often 
caused by using a dull tool. The one-inch Dexter 





knife (the blade about 14 inch in width, the end cut at 
a slant) can also be used. The disadvantage of that 
tool is the difficulty involved in keeping it properly 
sharpened. A razor blade slips more easily through 
the wood. Students should be instructed regarding 
the correct holding of the blade. This should be done 
before any carving is attempted in order to keep the 
fingers of the left hand out of reach of the blade. 
This, followed by individual help (to groups of three 
or four) in the proper way of making the first cut, 
should safeguard fingers in the future. The disposal 
of discarded blades is of the greatest importance, 
since a blade dropped on the floor or thrown into the 
waste basket, or slipped into a desk could result in a 
dangerous situation. A box labeled “Discarded 
Blades” takes care of those which can later be used 
for other work such as cutting stencils. 


WOOD 


Wood is a popular media because of the beauty of 
texture and color and because of its permanence and 
relative cheapness. 


Basswood, since it is an even straight grained wood, 
is the best for chip carving. White pine and ma- 
hogany also have these characteristics but the latter 
has a harder quality and should not be attempted by 
beginners. White pine is almost too soft. Other woods 
used by more experienced carvers are red gum, 
yellow poplar, and black walnut. Maple, cherry, and 
birch are rather hard, and oak is to be avoided be- 
cause of its coarse texture and variable grain. Woods 
selected should be as free from blemishes as possible. 


METHOD OF CARVING 


The form of surface decoration required in chip carving is 
largely composed of triangular, square, or curved cuts interesting- 
ly arranged to form motifs used in border designs and allover 
surface patterns. By making slanted overlapping cuts the bits of 
wood are chipped out. 


Chip carving, as the name indicates, is the process by which 
three or more slanting overlapping cuts “chip” out the wood. 
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The work in order to be most attractive must have clean cuts and 
crisp “‘hills."’ The “hills’’ determine the top of the cuts which 
slant in such a way as to meet in a “valley.” The student is given 
a practice piece of basswood, 244 x 414 inches on which he 
attempts three or four basic motifs as shown in Figures A, B, C, 
and D. In the figures the hills are indicated by unbroken lines and 
the valleys by dotted lines. These basic cuts give practice in: 


1. Cutting with the grain of the wood. 
2. Cutting across grain. 


3. Cutting the curved or circular cuts (the most difficult type of 
cutting). 


When the student has mastered these cuts he is ready to com- 
pose an original arrangement for a design for a tea tile 5! x 
514 x % inches. The student must realize that designs for chip 
carving must be carefully planned and then drawn on wood with 
the aid of rule, dividers, and well sharpened soft lead pencils. 
The use of carbon is not advocated for making tracings. If the 
drawing is not carefully done the carving most likely will be poor. 
Planed or surfaced wood should not be sanded before carving 
because the grit left in the wood dulls the knife blade. 


An enlarged diagram of Fig. A is placed before the class. 
Three-fourths inch squares adjoining are drawn across the top of 
the practice block. The procedure is as follows: 


1. Diagonals are drawn through each square. (These form 


the “hills.’’) 


2. Each square is bisected vertically and horizontally by dotted 
lines. (These form the “‘valleys.’’) 


3. The diagram is more easily understood if on the horizontal 
and vertical lines of the squares dots are placed on each line 
about \% inch in from the outer edges and these connected by 
dotted lines with the outside corners. 


The single edged blade is firmly grasped by the thumb and 
index finger balanced against the second finger. 


Beginner should hold the blade at about a 20 to 25 degree 
angle (or less). The first cuts should be shallow. Push the blade 
into the wood at this slant, with the “hill” just to the right of the 
blade, with the point of blade at corner of “hill’’ 1-2, pushing it 
over to the bisecting line 0. Now turn block slightly. Keep hill 
2-3 just at right of the blade and push the blade in until it over- 
laps the first cut. Turn block again and cut line 1-3. If the chip 
did not come out at the first attempt carefully retrace the three cuts 
as they didn’t overlap properly. Do not try to pry out the chip, as 
that ruins the blade. Follow the same method with the adjoining 
triangles until the complete 34-inch square is carved. Insist that 
each square be completed before another is attempted. Follow the 
lines closely when cutting. Try to make adjoining cuts the same 
depth. 


Figure B introduces the craftsman to the curved cut. Since the 
curved line is more difficult to cut, it is best to use shorter cuts. 


Draw dotted diagonals 1-2-3 and 3-4-5. Enclose these diag- 
onal lines with curved lines which will be the “hills” in this 
design. In cutting, start point of blade at 2 and push over to 
dotted line, cutting down tol. Turn block. Start paint of blade at 1 
cutting down to 2 and overlapping this cut at the same depth at 
the dotted diagonal 1-2. Now go on and cut 2-3 in the same 
manner. The remaining uncut area is about the same triangle 
as in Figure A. This may be carved in the same way excepting 
that there are two curved lines, instead of all straight ones. Stu- 
dents who do not have average muscular coordination might have 
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difficulty with the first attempts at carving Figure A. This may be 
remedied by reducing the diagram to !4-inch squares, thus giving 
opportunity for shorter, easier cuts. If fingers become sensitive 
from the pressure exerted on them while carving, they may be 
protected by adhesive tape. Some students wrap the top of the 
blade with tape, or make a small wood cap for it. 


Fig. C. Draw a circle *4-inch to one inch in diameter. Quarter 
the circle and then divide each quarter to form 8 triangles in all. 
Here the same triangle is encountered but now it is long and 
slender, with the outside “hill” slightly curved. Do not try to cut 
all the lines exactly to the center as the center “hills” will chip. 
To avoid this difficulty leave a small uncut circle in the center. 


Figure E combines units A, B, C, and D into a design unit. Now 
the student is ready for the fun of doing his own creating of designs 
and developing skill in carving. There will be lasting enjoyment to 
the designer in possessing an object of wood enriched by his own 
carving. The beauty of the surface is enhanced by interplay of 
highlights and shadows in “hills’’ and “valleys,” combined with 
pleasing uncut background areas. 


WOOD FINISHING 


Good finishing and polishing protects the carved 
objects and are crafts in themselves. Articles which 
are not likely to be exposed to water can be finished 
easily by applying a very thin coat of paste wax with 
a soft cloth. Next rub to a soft lustre with a flannel 
cloth. Use plenty of ‘‘elbow grease."’ Before apply- 
ing the wax, the surface should be thoroughly cleaned 
with art gum of soil and pencil marks. Very fine sand- 
paper may be used cautiously to clean stubborn 
places, but care must be taken not to rub down the 
sharp edges of the cuts wherein lies the beauty of the 
finished piece. With a stiff brush dust out the wood 
flour from the cuts, before applying any finish. When 
a more durable finish is needed, a thin coat of shellac 
is first applied to seal the pores of the wood. There is 
less danger of plates warping if the top of the plate is 
shellacked or varnished immediately after the bottom 
(before the bottom is dry). This produces an equal 
“pull” or “draw” on both sides of the plate. When this 
coat is dry it is rubbed down gently with very fine 
sandpaper and then a satin finish varnish is applied, 
allowed to dry, and rubbed down as before. A second 
coat of varnish may be applied if desired. It, too, must 
be rubbed down with oil and pumice makes an ex- 
cellent finish, but is preferred for uncarved surfaces. 
All applications of shellac, varnish, or wax must be 
light in order to produce the best effect. The cuts 
should be carefully brushed with shellac but not filled. 
Too much wax will dry white in the cuts. The soft 
cloth used to apply the wax should be just slightly 
greasy to the touch. A quick drying waterproof 
varnish that can be wiped on with a silk cloth or piece 
of hose is now on the market. Shellacked objects are 
left to dry on racks constructed by driving 3-inch nails 
into the end boards of peach and apple crates. 








HEN war causes a scarcity of materials, 
we become conscious of the possi- 
bilities of things close at hand that had 
previously been regarded as useless. 

Our art program last year was based on patriotism 
and loyalty to those in active service. This involved 
many phases of art work such as making posters to 
advertise bond sales and salvage drives, printing 
slogans, and planning artistic bulletin boards. 
Throughout the year pupils were alert to saving 
materials of all kinds which might be used in their 
projects. Milk bottle caps, burlap sacks, cardboard, 
scraps of wood, empty cartons, discarded window 
shades, and many other articles were saved from the 
trash heap and made to bloom into some attractive 
art possession. 

One of these salvage materials, the lowly tin can, 
became a real problem because of its place in war 
industries. Our usual metal-tapping project was 
saved from the fire when someone suggested that the 
tin cans might be thought of as WACS or WAVES 
replacing our fighting metals, brass, copper, and 
bronze which we had used previously. The idea also 
helped pupils to be more aware of metals of all kinds 
that they might bring in from remote places and, in 
the long run, we saved many more cans for the 
salvage heap than we used in our project. 








NIN) The EVOLUTION of a TIN CAN 
or (A Little Tin WAC) 






ALICE CONDON 
Art Teacher, Eldora, Iowa 





The boys of the junior high school bore the scars 
of battle as some seventy wall plaques, pin trays, 
and hot dish holders were cut and hammered into 
the desired shapes. The picture shows the neces- 
say steps in the tapping and “glamorizing”’ of a tin 
can. It also shows some of the finished trays and 
plaques. The following steps were taken in making 
these articles: 

1. Cut top, bottom and seams from can. 

2. Trace or scratch outline of design on tin. 

3. Tap background lightly with nail, chisel, or 
other tool. 

4. Turn and press design figures on wrong side 
with smooth tool, bone, or wooden stick until 
they stand in bold relief against background. 

5. Mount on thin ply-wood. Shellac, or paint if so 
desired. 

The project proved very beneficial in the oppor- 
tunities it afforded for originality of design, coopera- 
tive spirit in doing the work, skill in handling tools, 
and in the satisfaction of having created “something” 
from practically “nothing.” 

Grim humor entered the picture, too, and many a 
poor little WAC tin can, after taking punishment at 
the hands of some ambitious worker, failed to make 
the grade, and went into the great salvage heap for 
active service after all. 
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Figure 1 


HE duties of the art teacher in time of 

war is to safeguard the individual 
growth and development of the child 
by providing for a well balanced 
range of experiences through uses of 
different materials and art mediums. 
This should be done in spite of the wartime educa- 
tion consisting of changes and adjustments in subject 
matter and in social and learning activities. 





To carry on a full art program of experiences with 
the curtailment of art materials is a new problem for 
the art teacher. This problem is not difficult, but it 
certainly leans heavily on the ingenuity of the 
instructor. The uses of many materials commonly 
placed in the junk pile have been found to have 
economic and instructional value. It is well to remem- 
ber that stress cannot be placed too strongly on the 
instructional value of art mediums, which build up the 
learning activity for the child in times of war. The 
reason being many materials not available tend to 
turn an unthinking teacher away from the particular 
training experience. 


We cannot neglect youth because materials are 
being siphoned off to help with the war effort, so we 
look for other ways to aid the boy and girl in obtaining 
many experiences. 

The three essentials that have developed in the 
public art criteria are a forced economy of materials, 
the technique of salvaging scrap materials, and how to 
use salvaged resources. 
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FORCED ECONOMY 


To look into the school ragbag suggests an im- 
portant part of school business, that of economy. To 
teach without many of the things we need to assist us 
is a real hardship to most instructors, and to train 
pupils without many mediums is most difficult. As a 
matter of fact, we order materials and do not get them; 
then we realize the war is needing the essential ele- 
ments that go into many of our art materials. We will 
do without these essentials if they will aid our men in 
fighting the common enemy. To have the money and 
still not be able to purchase art materials is forcing us 
to economize even though we do not need to. With 
this forced economy we turn to other sources for 
materials for teaching art. Many old discarded ma- 
terials are usable and one logically turns to this 
source first. We find many of our old waste products 
valuable because they give us training in recognizing 
our waste resources and in realizing their usefulness. 
By looking to old discarded resources for a new source 
of art materials is good education in itself and to real- 
ize their usefulness and their excellent training values 
in teaching is a progressive step. 


TECHNIQUES FOR SALVAGING 


When we turn to the ragbag or the junk heap to 
collect the waste materials, we will accumulate 
another junk heap if we do not plan a technique for 
salvaging discarded articles. The ways of collecting, 
arranging, and storing materials, which later can be 
used, must be carefully planned. 

Pupils may bring boxes of all sizes which if placed 
in the schoolroom would occupy too much space, but 
if carefully dismantled and segregated into piles of 
lumber according to thickness, width and length, the 
boxes would occupy very little space. The piles of 
boards should be stored in the school cupboard until 
used.. Nails removed from the boards perhaps should 
be placed in small boxes or in a nail tray according to 
their size and retained until needed. 

When collecting newspapers several problems 
arise. That of a fire hazard. This can be eliminated if 
the papers are clean, dry, and tightly packed. The 
danger of fire is present if the newspapers are oiled, 
or loosely scattered about. The collection of news- 
papers is easily accomplished and their storage is 
simple, merely place them in a box and pack them 
tightly. 

Then again, pupils bringing old scraps of rags from 
home present a problem. How does one care for them? 
The writer found the following way satisfactory. A box 
was placed in the corner where the rag scraps ac- 
cumulated. When the box was full, they were sent 
to the laundry. There they were sterilized, washed 
and ironed. Back at the school the clean cloths were 
assorted as to kinds, color, and texture and put in the 
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cupboard shelf until a project developed 
where they could be used. 

Each kind of scrap salvaged must be sani- 
tarily handled, and many techniques for sal- 
vaging materials are needed. Teachers with 
inventive genius will have great enthusiasm 
for new techniques in collecting, planning, 
arranging, and storing them. Then comes 
the planning and creating of useful things out 
of these newly accumulated resources. 


PLANNING TO USE THE SALVAGED 
RESOURCES ~ 

Let us look to the uses of newspapers and old rags. 
It is the usual thing to spread newspapers on desks, 
tables and floors to keep them clean during painting, 
gluing, and other activities during the day. Why not 
experiment and find something more useful for news- 
papers? For instance create a newspaper doll or a 
newspaper animal. 

The following method of making a doll from old 
newspapers and old rags has proven its worth many 
times in our public schools. The directions are given 
here and are supplemented with the drawings and the 
photograph accompanying the text. The method used 
is as follows: 

Fold two double sheets of newspaper in half as 
shown in A, Figure 2. This should be folded so the 
longest length of the paper is retained. Now, with 
the fold at the top and the two open edges at the bot- 
tom cut up the center of the paper until two-thirds of 
the paper has been cut and only one-third remains 
uncut as illustrated in B, Figure 2. Next, tightly roll 
the two extreme ends to the center. This part makes 
the body and the two legs. Tie the upper section with 
string near the top and again at the lowest part above 
the cut section. The string holds the body rigid and in 
place. With a penknife punch a hole through the 
body about one and one-half inches from the top to 
form the place where the arms are to be inserted. 
Observe drawing C in the same figure. 

To make the arms, fold a single sheet of newspaper 
in half and starting at the short side, roll tightly. 
Force this roll into the hole made in the body and 
bend as desired. Allow equal parts to extend on each 
side. 

The head is constructed with crumpled newspaper 
wadded up tightly and fastened to the body during the 
next process. 
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Figure 2 


Cloth strips about one inch wide are saturated in 
thin glue or paste, and are wound closely lapped 
around all parts of the doll, including the head. When 
the glue dries, the ‘cloth shrinks and holds the news- 
paper rigid. The doll is quite substantial. Refer to 
drawing D in Figure 2. 


To make a face, cut the toe from a stocking and pull 
over the doll’s head. Place enough papier-maché 
or clay for the face inside and tie securely around the 
neck, then model the features. Hands and feet made 
of cloth and stuffed with papier-m&aché add to the 
appearance of the doll. Paint the doll with calcimine, 
putting on eyes, nose, and mouth. Glue on hair and 
beards made with yarn, cotton, or cloth strips. 


A historic costume may be designed out of cloth 
found in the school ragbag. Aprons, hats, bonnets, 
pipes, glasses, shoes can be added to complete the 
doll. Sample dolls are shown in Figure 1 and E in 
Figure 2. 


There is no better time than the present for motivat- 
ing such a doll project. To make it a more educational 
product study the history and geography of a country 
and by research the proper costuming can be deter- 
mined. Our relationship at the present time with the 
South American people, the Mexican and Canadian 
neighbors, the Russian, the Chinese, and the North 
African friends will give the problem of costuming a 
real part in the art project. 

Other groups of dolls may be costumed as window 
shoppers, hobo conventions, school bands, parades of 
the circus actors and actresses. 

The classroom instructor, who is able to reorganize 
and analyze the work of his art classes to meet the 
changing world today is the nucleus for the new art 
development. He must change the teaching methods, 
use new resources, and also acquaint himself with the 


local media that will serve him in his teaching. 
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UR schools looked very dreary with 
glass boarded over to make halls into 
air raid shelters, with pails of sand 
and jars of water in each room. 


Something had to be done to make 
surroundings more cheerful. Those 
blank boards in the fire-escape doors just must 
have decoration. So the logical thing was to use 
them for bulletin boards and back up our large 
colored chalk or paint pictures. These were changed 
often: chickens and rabbits for Easter, bright flowers 
for spring. But we must be gayer than that! Just as 
gay and brilliant as possible. So we decided to 
decorate the school windows, using powdered easel 
paint and powdered Bon Ami, put on with large 
brushes. 





We used the Bon Ami for all white, also often as a 
base, adding the easel paint. Sometimes for very 
brilliant color the paint was used clear. 


This must be mixed with a very small amount of 
water. It is easy to add more if needed, but too much 
makes the paint so thin that it runs. It must be stiff 
enough to prevent that and if too thick looking, 
stroking the surplus to the left with the brush will let 
the light show clearly through like a smooth piece of 
colored glass. All strokes must go in the same direction. 


They must be free. We allowed no copying or 
tracing, but it was entirely creative, free brush work. 
The white rabbits and brilliant yellow chickens were 
combined with gay flowers. The latter may be 
imaginative (fairy flowers, as we call them). These are 
much more effective and decorative than is an at- 
tempt at naturalistic blossoms. The children were 
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charmed with these lessons as it gave the whole 
class a chance to paint as all lower panes were used. 


Room after room and all the schools burst out in 
gorgeous color. Some buildings had every window 
decorated and the results were lovely with the light 
coming through the glass. 


Some few upper grades had designs like stained 
glass and in two rooms, heavy paper was folded and 
cut for frames (as a guide to design and leading) filling 
in the spaces with color. It gave such a feeling of 
rest, like stepping from the busy school into some little 
chapel. Best of all was the fact that all this decoration 
not orily gave the greatest satisfaction to the children 
but it looked well from outside. People in cars and on 
the street enjoyed and spoke about it. Classes, when 
working on the project, were allowed to go outside 
and see if the designs were large and bright enough 
to be pleasing to the public. We have never had such 
satisfaction from any lessons. 


As the Easter season passed, the rabbits and chick- 
ens departed. While flowers, birds and butterflies 
took their place. 


Some rooms did amusing animals in pure white; 
others were interested in gay fish with seaweed. It 
did not matter!—they were all delightful. The Bon 
Ami mixed with the paint makes removal easy. 


Teachers and principals cooperated fully and 
when members of the school board expressed their 
approval, and the superintendent thought it was the 
best thing we had done, we felt very proud indeed. 


Our attempt to have gay, happy-looking schools 
had succeeded beyond our greatest expectations. 





Y PLAN in presenting this problem was 

to give the art classes an understanding 

of animals, figures and birds in simple 

forms; to reduce them to forms which 

were in keeping with the limitations of 

bent, folded, twisted, curved and cut 
paper. This in itself gives the students an opportunity 
to develop an idea in terms other than pencil, paper or 
similar media. But it all had to be constructed, 
thinking always of the true characteristics, and gen- 
eral contour of the selected figure. 


The general lecture to the classes covered the 
ideas of all objects (animals, birds, figures, even fish) 
which can be based on the cone, pyramid, cube, 
cylinder plus modification of these forms: i.e. trun- 
cated cone, elongated cylinder, etc. These shapes 
had to be thoughtfully arranged to be in keeping 
with the chosen figure. Experimentation must be the 
leading point of action—to invent, to revise, to modify 
until a point is reached where both the student and 
the teacher (in capacity of an approver rather than 
too much of a critic) agree that they “have some- 
thing.”’ 


Materials needed for this project were, of course, 
scissors, paste and gummed tape (kraft), light-weight 
paper, cardboard, and possibly wood shavings. Any 
flat form material capable of being manipulated simi- 
lar to paper has its uses. 


All forms needed for head, neck, body, legs, tail 
(if needed), are assembled and put into some suitable 


pose. 


It is at this point where an effort must be made to 
have each student thoroughly “understand” his 
figure. He must appreciate the living qualities, poses, 
stages of action, such as alertness, timidity, fear, rage, 
haughtiness, etc., and make an attempt to develop one 
of them consistent to the figure. 


With a suitable stance expressing a feeling very 
clearly the figure is “set up”’ for sketching. This can 
be on eye level, below or above, any way so as to 
express this selected stage of action. Then on paper a 
good number of sketches are made which will involve 
a point of reminding or introducing the student to 
arrangement and composition on paper. 


The sketches can be in pencil, charcoal, or pen, 
used in outline, rough, sketchy, or precise. The 
rounding of forms, considering elipses, perspective, 
etc., must be thoughtfully portrayed. From a collec- 
tion of five to ten different poses an outstanding pose 
is selected for final work. 


This drawing is thumb-tacked to a board, covered 
with an equal size sheet of tracing paper. Over this 
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the student carefully polishes up, smooths out all 
curves (using perhaps a french curve), no bumps 
must show, and all straight lines made as such. 


The rough sketch is removed, and a sheet of paper, 
illustration board, or cardboard with at least a slight 
tooth to it, is placed underneath the tracing. The 
tracing paper is secured tightly on all corners and 
with a razor blade a section, such as the body, is cut 
out of the tracing paper—do not cut too heavy. The 
cut of the section is determined by the joints of the 
forms leading up to large area. 


With this section removed, a soft chalk or pastel 
of a selected color (burnt sienna or black is good for 
general use, other colors developed in later work) 
is rubbed on the tracing paper close to the edge or 
edges where the shadow is to fall. Here a talk must 
be given regarding the development of a light and 
dark pattern in a design or composition, the direction 
of the source of light as to an actual model or a se- 
lected pattern used just to show roundness or flatness. 


With a finger the chalk is rubbed off the tracing 
paper into the board (card) and blended out to any 
degree of desired smoothness. Skill and practice will 
determine the results. 


This same procedure is carried out in succeeding 
sections until all have been cut out leaving a figure 
well defined in solidity, and clear in construction 
points. 


The drawing is then ‘“‘fixed’’ to prevent rubbing off. 


From this stage the design can be given wash coats 
of colors (water colors), tint or dark as desired. Back- 
ground can be darkened where light edge of object 
appears against a light background. 


That completes the first attempt with a need for 
several more to develop familiarity to the plan and 
“cook up” ideas of their own. 


This entire procedure covers a number of funda- 
mental principles in art and also it is not necessarily 
one to use on beginning art classes. I have given this 
problem to my junior and senior art classes. I will 
say it helps to clarify drawing for solidity, awareness of 
light and shade, pattern and feeling in a subject. Its 
possibilities are unlimited—as an expression in 
design, as an idea in commercial advertising, illus- 
tration of books, etc. I have used it myself on the 
construction stage for an annual introductory page of 
graduates—arranging the figures and photographing 
them. 


The examples made by my classes are the result of 
about six weeks of work and was the second and third 
try by some students. 
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Illustrations for article, page 197. 
Solid Forms by Kenneth Kuemmerlein, Art Instructor, Appleton Senior High School 
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Illustrations for article, page 197. 
Solid Forms by Kenneth Kuemmerlein, Art Instructor, Appleton Senior High School 




















RT teachers even more than other teachers have 
a need for illustrative materials, since pic- 
tures are not only visual aids, but a large 
share of their stock-in-trade. English teach- 
ers deal in words, but they have them nicely bound 
into books, and the books are neatly arranged on 
library shelves. Mathematics teachers deal in num- 
bers, but if they can remember ten digits, they have 
no worries. Chemistry teachers work with certain 
elements and solutions, but these come boxed or 
bottled and always have labels. Yes, art teachers 
have a unique problem. They must clip and save 
and gather all sorts of things—reproductions 
of old masters and contemporary artists’ paintings, 
pictures of machines and costumes, clouds and 
animals, buildings and trees, samples ,of different 
techniques and various mediums, examples of 
exceptional or unusual student work. 

There is no end to the material which an art teacher 
needs for inspirational and informational purposes, 
since, naturally, nowhere is it more true than in 
teaching the graphic arts that, ‘One picture is worth 
a thousand words.’ Pictures in this day and age of 
photo magazines, fat advertising budgets, and excel- 
lent color plates are not difficult to find. Indeed, if we 
assume that it is fun to thumb through magazines and 
wield a scissors and a paper cutter, clipping and 
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saving and gathering is no problem at all. The stuff 
fairly accumulates in alarming rabbit fashion, and 
that presents the real problem; how to keep illustrative 
material so that you do not forget you have it, so that 
you know where to get it when you want it. 

The size of the sheets, the use to which they will be 
put and the space available are the major determining 
factors in planning a filing system. I have four differ- 
ent ways of storing material. The first is the ordinary 
drawer-type filing cabinet, which contains small 
clippings mounted on 9- by 12-inch oaktag. Odaktag 
was chosen after experimenting with no mounts at all, 
and with thinner paper, both of which proved unsuc- 
cessful. The constant handling by students, ofttimes 
blessed with more speed than carefulness, can be 
endured only by sturdy board. Since this cabinet 
stands in the classroom and is available to all the 
students, I found that oaktag plus a good paste job 
saves much repairing. 

In the early days of this collection I left a good deal 
of margin around each picture, usually putting just 
one on a sheet. My aesthetic taste has, however, 
given way to economic pressure, and I now paste as 
many pictures to a board as possible. Since the ma- 
terial is grouped in folders according to subject 
matter—airplanes, architecture (exterior), archi- 
tecture (interior), autos, and the folders filed alpha- 
betically, the pictures must be sorted before pasting. 
A board which has unused space is not placed in the 
file, but is kept in a separate group against the day 
when a kindred clipping will appear. Using paste 
only at the corners of the pictures is unwise, since the 
loose part offers a snare for a sheet of oaktag being slid 
back into a folder, and many pictures are thus ripped. 
Letter the name of the subject folder on each mount 
to minimize errors in filing and to expedite correc- 
tions. File folders generally available are not tall 
enough to be readily seen after they contain a dozen 
or more sheets of oaktag so that it is wise to add a 
piece of board to the corner where the identification 
is to be lettered. 

In addition to these material considerations there 
are two other problems to solve. ‘‘What subjects shall 
you include?” ‘How shall you group the subjects?”’ 
The answers depend on the students, and on what 
and how you teach. It is not my belief nor is it my 
purpose in keeping this file that students should copy 
pictures. The necessity does arise, however, to seek 
specific knowledge. “What does a Scotchman 
wear?’ ‘‘What does a Flying Fortress look like?” 
‘“‘What are some of the methods of handling water 
color?’”’ Moreover, pictures serve as suitable substi- 
tutes for models for drawing when the real thing is 
unavailable. For instance, seventh graders engage 














in sketching dogs, and a well-stocked folder of dogs 
is much more practical than a kennel. The procedure 
to follow, then, is to examine your course of study and 
your lesson plans to find places where imagination 
and your own knowledge need to be supplemented 
by specific facts. Secondly, you might keep a list 
of requests by students over a period of several 
months as a further clue to their needs. 

This research will also serve to suggest the most 
useful titles for subject divisions. For instance, do 
students most often ask for car or automobiles, 
ships or boats, building or architecture. Despite 
these preliminary precautions it may be necessary to 
learn by trial and error in grouping clippings. More 
exact subdivisions not advisable for a small amount of 
material will be obvious as your collection grows. 
Clippings under Illustration, for example, cover a 
variety of topics which, when they become numerous, 
will admit of classification into Illustration, colonial; 
Illustration, fairy tales; Illustration, sea. The final 
step in keeping this file is to prepare a list of the va- 
rious subjects with cross reference where desirable to 
be attached to’ the filing cabinet or on a wall nearby. 

The second filing system I find useful is one for 
students’ work. Built into the art room are racks for 
holding upright boards which are twenty-four inches 
deep and eighteen inches high. By removing two 
drawing boards from every group of three a ready- 
made bank of partitions was prepared. If a similar 
arrangement is not available a rack can be inex- 
pensively constructed from strips of wood, wall board, 
or plywood. The rack can be used so that the contents 
will stand on end or lie flat. The former, of course, 
demands a less rigid material for partition walls. 

For each of these partitions I made a binder from 
two sheets of newsboard bound with Holland tape. 
Into a separate binder is placed the exceptional work 
of students in such fields as animals, still life, lettering, 
pen and ink, water color, designs, illustration. Within 
the main binder a paper folder separates different 
year's work. A label pasted over each partition offers 
quick indentification. 

One purpose of the third filing system is to preserve 
larger clippings than the filing cabinet will hold. 
The same arrangement of partitions as was used for 
the students’ work was employed here. The difference 
is, however, that within each cardboard binder there 
are several paper folders which are necessary to 
achieve the second purpose of this file, namely, to 
make clippings readily available for my use as bulle- 
tin board and exhibition material. I found it ad- 
visable therefore to use narrow classifications for 
each folder title. In some cases the artist’s name was 
employed; in others, a phase of a general topic such 
as Architecture, Egyptian; Architecture, Gothic; 
Architecture, Modern. Another value that this file 
has is that I can keep out of the hands of the students 
pages which have reproductions on both sides, hence 
can not be mounted and are therefore fragile. 

Listing the titles of various folders can be success- 
fully done by adapting the decimal system. In 





























































alphabetical order each folder is numbered: 1.6 Air- 
planes; 1.8 Architecture, Egyptian; 2 Audubon. It is 
wise when first making a list to leave a number or two 
without a folder title after each title so that, when a 
new one is added, the whole list will not have to be 


remade. Then the folders are divided among the 
number of binders and partitions available. The list, 
therefore, looks like this: 

Binder No. Folder No. Title 


l l Advertising (layout and typography) 








l 1.1 Airplanes 

] a 

l 1.3 

1 1.4 America (Life in) 
2 2 Ancient Art 

2 » | 





The fourth part of my storage system takes care of 
large papers and mounts (22 by 28 inches). These are 
held in portfolios on the outside of which are lettered 
the contents. The portfolios are slipped into partitions 
made of old drawing boards stood on the 18-inch side 
and held together by strips of wood nailed top and 
bottom. 

Finally I had a need for some way to keep large 
sheets, particularly commercial travel posters, with- 
out rolling them. I drove two long finishing nails 
into a door which usually stands open against a wall. 
Metal eyelets were attached to the top of the posters 
the same distance apart as were the two nails on the 
door. The posters could then be hung on the nails, 
and are out of the way, yet readily available for 
selection and use. 

The really important value of a filing system for 
illustrative material is that the pictures once clipped 
do not die piled away in the corner of a closet. 
When clippings are filed systematically, you are 
aware of them and find many valuable ways to use 
them in teaching. 
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Illustration II 





Illustration III 


Illustration I 


Experiment I 


Each student used a piece of clay the 
size of his two hands to “‘play’’ with. He 
obtained the feeling of his material by 
rolling, pressing, pounding, twisting, 
pushing, etc. Soon shapes began to ap- 
pear and the shapes took on forms of 
animals, birds, heads, figures, etc. Every 


child enjoys this realistic stage. 


Experiment I] 


The same size of clay was used and it 
was suggested that the students make a 
new form—a form that they had never 
seen before, an unknown form, and an 
unnameable form, a form that did not 
resemble a cat, dog, figure, or vase. 
Work started and soon many very origi- 
nal and different forms were produced. 
The class had a good time trying to 
create a new idea, and succeeded in 
producing many grotesque forms, in- 
teresting ideas, and fantastic shapes. 
These forms were anything but sculp- 
tural and structural. They were built 
loosely and fell apart. They were 
poorly proportioned, unrhythmic, and 


shapeless masses of little forms. 
Illustration I. 
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Illustration IV 


Illustrations IV, V, and VI are 
the results of Experiment III 





Illustration V 


Experiment III 


The class discussed the beauty of form 
as seen in nature, shells, leaves, vege- 
tables, and trees, and discovered domi- 
nant movements, fine relation of masses 
and lines, good constructions, rhythmic 
movements, form stability, and sculptu- 
ral quality. 

The clay again—and again the class 
experimented to find a form in the clay 
mass that was beautiful and original. 
The third experiment resulted in forms Illustration VI 
that were structural, rhythmic masses, 
well related and finely proportioned. 

This experiment will help to develop 
a sensitiveness to form beauty. 
See Illustrations II and III. 
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HE above illustrations were made in black and white 
with a stencil. Stenciling is a fine art experience for 
any child, as the outcomes always encourage him to 
further creative expression. 

Procedure: 

Study the birds of your community and make simplified sketches 
of them. Cut out the sketch (see illustration) and use both the 
frame and the cut-out illustration for your stencil patterns. Also 
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DAINT Stencilling Winter Pictures 





cut out a branch of a tree, some pine needles and icicles (study 
Illustration J). 

Next lay out a composition using any or all of these forms. Try 
several compositions until you have arranged one that you like. 
Pin the forms to a piece of black or medium gray paper, drawing 
paper, construction paper, wall paper, etc. 

Use show-card, calcimine, fresco color, casein, or any water 
color medium and a spray gun for the stenciling. 




















Corrugated Board for Picture Frames 


HILDREN enjoy framing their pictures. This may be done with very little expense by using corrugated 
board and heavy cardboards that are saved from packings and wrappings. Do not try to use the crushed 
pieces of corrugated board. 


Strips of corrugated board the size of the four sides of the picture to be framed are cut, using scissors 
or paper cutter. (The illustrations show the use of one, two, or three sections of the corrugated board.) 


The picture is made and mounted on a very heavy cardboard. It is absolutely necessary to use heavy card- 
board to prevent warping. 


The strips of corrugated board are glued taut with the edges of the picture. (See illustration.) 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


I. Size of board and picture 6 by 8 inches, 4 strips of corrugated 
board, 6- by 8-inch sheet of black paper and one 6- by’ 8-inch 
sheet of white paper. Cut a silhouette of yourself, your friend, 
Abraham Lincoln, or George Washington. Mount on the 6- by 8- 
inch white paper which in turn is mounted on the cardboard. 
Coat the corrugated board with black showcard color and your 
picture is completed. This makes a fine Mothers’ Day gift. 


Il. Silver and gold backgrounds and frames are fascinating to 
make. Use angels or madonnas (study madonnas), transfer the 
design to a piece of heavy cardboard that has been coated with 
gold paint, and paint it with showcard colors. The madonna or 
angel may be painted on white, cut out and mounted on the piece 
of gold paper. The frame should be gold for this project. 


Ill. A silver frame and background make a satisfactory finish 
for a flower or fruit picture executed with crayons or water color. 


Note that corrugated board may be used on the top or bottom only 


Cut paper design. Cut flowers, birds, butterflies using colored 


poster paper, arrange on a bright colored paper, use a black 
frame. 


IV. The natural corrugated board may be used for crayon, 
water color, or pen sketches. 


V. Crayon Sketch and Frame. The corrugated board may be 
easily colored with colored crayons and used for crayon pictures 
This makes the frame and sketch harmonize. 


VI. Frame a brightly colored cut-paper flower arrangement 
with black-coated corrugated board. 


VII, VIII, IX. Frames for brightly-colored masterpieces may be 
constructed with the corrugated board. The frames may be painted 
with gold paint. 





HAT can I make?” This plea for assist- 
ance from embryo craftsmen is familiar 
to the majority of those who work with 
children. It seems to be a constant 
cry from the nursery age up but particularly from 
the young craftsman whose growing fingers have lost 
their baby clumsiness and who seek new and more 
intricate challenges to skill. The growing child de- 
mands a share in the world’s busy-ness, turns to 
adults for the usual guidance and asks, ‘‘What can I 
make?”’ 





We answer to the best of our ability. We search for 
suggestions, for new and unique ideas; we visit shops, 
scan books and magazines, and consult our friends. 
We secure minutely-detailed plans, we prepare gift 
lists and, under our much-too-anxious supervision, the 
child sets to work hopefully. 


Undoubtedly many children produce Christmas 
gifts and camp projects of beauty which are satisfying 
to both makers and recipients; undoubtedly many 
beginners acquire skills that bring to them a perma- 
nent hobby. However, all too often there is the op- 
posite result of slipshod work: complex processes 
poorly done, mediocre designing, and useless doo- 
dads of cheap, imitation materials. These are 
matched by waste, discouragement and aversion to 
any repetition. The gift-maker is dismayed by poor 
results and baffled by the incomprehensible situation. 
He packs away his tools and scraps with either the 
Christmas ornaments or his camp uniform (depending 
on the season) and returns to a familiar machine- 
made culture that will bring no such confusion to his 
hand or brain. 


Unwittingly, he has thrown away a treasure. The 
skillful use of one’s hands has been natural to man 
from his beginning. As a method of self-expression it 
has made manifest his most profound thought and 
emotion. Why discard it today like a tinsel bauble? 
Surely our age has need for self-expression; we have 
individuality in spite of our industrialization. Possibly 
this same industrialization has confused) us and we in 
turn have confused the child. 


In our industrial, mercantile civilization the ap- 
proach to gift giving has been through the depart- 
ment store and gift shop. Ordinarily we do not pat- 
ronize the craftsman directly. We secure the work of 
the painter, the smith, the potter, or the woodcarver 
but we buy it from a counter that offers a constant, 
wide selection of both handmade and machine-made 
gifts. To most purchasers, the craft lines have dis- 
appeared. A glass dish, a wooden bowl, or a metal 
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ash-tray are no longer glass, wood, or metal crafts; 
they are three gifts appropriate to three of our friends. 


Is it astonishing then that most of us turn to gift 
making with the same attitude? The list of gifts-to-be- 
made runs like this: Mittens for Sister. Belt for 
Brother. Salad bowl for Mother. Book-ends for Dad. 
Note how it resembles a shopping list! We fail to see 
that these four articles represent four major crafts: 
knitting, metalcraft, leatherwork, and woodcarving. 
No wonder the child is confused. We have given him 
four crafts to master! He is unable to cope with the 
situation so, under anxious supervision, he follows the 
exact and intricate directions. The work may be a 
good copy but for the child there has been no free- 
dom to create, no self-expression, no individuality. 
We need to correct our thinking. 


Children need to be craftsmen. Since earliest 
times, man has used his hands to work out the solu- 
tions to his problems. This action has been evidence 
of his attempt to think. From the first stone axe to the 
modern radio, his hands plus his brains have tri- 
umphed over his environment. One of our philoso- 
phers says that the tendency to construct and invent is 
so ingrained that man might be called homo faber as 
easily as homo sapiens. 


Educators who note the dwindling occasions for 
handwork are alarmed that children are deprived of 
this common human heritage. Therefore they include 
constructional activities in the school curriculum. 
A swift survey of our push-button world shows us the 
wisdom and profit of the decision. 


It is important that we understand the children who 
ask for help in their gift making. Fundamentally their 
plea is a request to be taught a skilled craft or a re- 
quest for suggestions for using a craft they already 
possess. If we answer wisely, we shall encourage their 
natural, normal growth as human beings. 


A skilled craft is manual dexterity in the manipula- 
tion of a material. The oldest crafts and most historic 
materials are simple and well-known. The materials 
include wood, stone, clay, reeds, fibers (textiles), 
leather, metal, and paper. Through the years the 
materials have remained about the same but the 
processes have become complicated. Pottery has 
grown from simple clay vessels to fine china, glass 
making, and statuary; fibers are no longer woven into 
homespun but into velvet and satin. 


The modern picture is unintelligible to the child 
and so we turn back the pages of history and give him 
the simple processes which are closest to the natural 




















materials. These are easy to master and are satisfying 
to use; later the complex processes can be learned. 
Some may have already acquired sufficient skill to 
begin with advanced work. We must discover the 
point which the child has reached in order to provide 
work that will be just hard enough to give satisfaction 
and the inspiration to continue. It is possible that a 
reverent regard for ART.may prevent us from ac- 
knowledging how low the point often is. 


The one-craft gift list need not be meager. With 
thought, it can include a variety of articles and express 
every degree of craftsmanship. Stimulating ideas are 
not hard to find, especially in such fertile sources as 
books, gift shops, ads in the newspaper, hobby shows, 
camp exhibits, antique shops, and museums. 


Patterns and exact directions should be handled 
warily. One’s creative mind may be jogged awake by 
seeing another’s work but good craftsmanship is the 
result of confidence in one’s own ability. If the 
beginner knows he can use one tool well on one 
material, he is free to evolve his own designs and 
patterns to the limit of that skill. With patterns, the 
worker copies another's ideas and admits that his own 
skill is limited. 

Even meagre skill has possibilities in gift making. 
The beginning woodworker may design a toy for the 
baby or wooden knitting-pins for his grandmother. 
He will use his skill with as much pleasure as the 
expert who designs an ornate cigarette box or a 
carved wood tray. 


The wise grown-up can be the young craftsman’s 
guide even though he, himself, is unskilled in any 
craft. His service, in part, lies in helping the child to 
choose a craft. The availability and cost of tools and 
material must be considered if the chosen craft is to 
carry over from camp or school to home. Many 
promising beginners abandon their crafts when the 
camp tool box is closed to them or the school’s clay is 
used up. 


The grown-up stands by with encouragement and 
understanding. He helps to keep alive the spark of 
















purpose when failure comes, appreciates when our 
push-button world deprecates, understands when 
others are ignorant. He who knows the child can 
guard him from the boredom of too easy learning and 
the depression of too hard a task. The learner must 
be free to progress at his own pace. 


Instruction may come from many sources. Experts 
in the chosen craft are often glad to start an earnest 
child on his way. Artists and teachers write con- 
stantly for those who will read. Libraries contain 
such material and produce it for the asking. Educa- 
tors, social agencies, and recreation commissions 
know the value of crafts for leisure-time occupation 
and apply pressure on society to provide workshops, 
teachers, and printed materials. Scout organizations 
are anxious to be of service. Hobby shows and craft 
exhibits display local achievements. The federal 
government offers pamphlets and instruction directly 
and through home demonstration agents. The W.P.A. 
often assists with instructors. A wealth of assistance is 
available to the earnest seeker. 


When these young gift-makers turn to us for 
assistance, they are giving us a matchless opportunity 
to contribute to a finer American life and culture. 
They ask us to train hands that are untrained. They 
ask for the natural heritage that is inadvertently slip- 
ping away from them. They ask us to restore the 
breadth of manual skill that, in the past, produced our 
famous Yankee ingenuity. We can give it to them. 
We can give them a hobby to fill their days with 
pleasure. We can give them insurance against the 
mental stresses of our crazy world. We make the 


decision as we answer the query, “What can I 
make?’ 
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Non-objective design to fill an area 
using original forms and shapes 


Rhythmical Design Line, 10th Grade Student 
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OF TODAY live in an age of move- 
ment. The airplane, locomotive, auto- 
mobile, and radio, symbols of speed, 
have made man eye and ear conscious. 
The sudden change of image focus, 
swift movement of light on objects, the 
development of sound consciousness, 
from the shrieking of automobile brakes to the blow- 
ing of ship whistles, have created a new ready sen- 
sitivity of object impression and sounds seen and 
heard in swift motion, heretofore unknown. 


It is only natural therefore for the child, since he is 
also a part of this technological age, to be influenced 
in much the same way. Children being intuitive, 
sense things very quickly, and can recreate both 
form and feeling of objects in their art drawings at 
school. 


The psychology of form has undergone decided 
changes. Line, mass, and color are so overlapped 
and arranged in rhythmic forms and shapes that they 
cannot help but create interest to an observer. What 
is this new phenomena that is taking place? To the 
student it is a simple expression in his own terms of 
the world in which he lives. He has fun in trans- 
forming experiences, juxtaposing forms and shapes 
into fresh thoughts, emotions, intentions, and creative- 
ness; a process of absorbing this world and trans- 
forming it into a new one. The result is a creation of a 
million and one new ideas. 


Realizing these factors, more and more teachers are 
permitting children to illustrate what they feel in their 
own way; advising the student as he needs it and help- 
ing him to mould and formulate his own plans. This 
method helps the student express in color and pattern 
his reaction to those things which unconsciously have 
appealed to him. Thus the student finds new interests 
and delights as he strives for solutions to his problems. 
With the eyes and the mind used creatively he can 
climb to heights unknown for expression. There is 
real fun to be had from seeing a view in one’s own 
particular light. The opportunity to express that out- 
look fixes more firmly visual experiences in the mind 
of the child. The satisfaction of having tried to put 
down on paper one’s dreams and viewpoints is a 
gratifying feeling. 

















An innate desire to draw is characteristic of all 
children. Even the smallest child not able to express 
his feeling in words will resort to a simply drawn and 
often colorful picture for expression. Color sense 
which seems to be the sixth sense of a child, rounds 
out this expression in its fullest color harmonies. 


Teachers in the schools realizing that art plays a 
major part, should develop this imaginative ability 
and foster the outlook of the child instead of imposing 
their own ideas and thereby forcing the child to 
express himself in the teacher's own experience. 


Interest in drawing can be developed in a number 
of ways. One good method is to ask the class what 
they would like to draw, and under the teacher's 
guidance correlate the child’s ideas with the subject 
matter in mind. Some of the most fascinating and 
clever solutions to problems come from the children 
themselves. Another method is to discuss the subject 
involved with the children and have them write their 
ideas and hand them in. The teacher's part is to supply 
and make available as many mediums for the children 
to work in as possible. In this way the student learns 
the use of different mediums and methods of applying 
them to gain interesting effects. Student's ideas are 
their problems, and they in turn will tackle them more 
seriously, thus creating interest and a more whole- 
some group atmosphere. 


The purpose of drawing for children and adults as 
well may vary. In schools drawing is used as a means 
of teaching appreciation, skills, and knowledge, or it 
may be just a means for an enjoyable emotional outlet 
for stored up energy. Psychologists have stressed the 
value of a well-rounded mental and emotional devel- 
opment of the individual and drawing is a large factor 
in attaining this end. 


Drawing, then, is a living vital factor. It will be- 
come more so as students learn to express their ideas 
and dreams through its technicalities. It is these 
methods and means of depicting their experiences, 
and their skill in combining thought processes in 
expressing various subject matter, that hold such 
thrills for children. Can one blame them for trying 
new ways and methods to obtain interesting results? 
After all, our manner of depicting an experience de- 
pends both on our outlook on a particular subject, 
and our skill in expressing that subject. If, then, 
children feel that forms in this day and age need an 
overhauling, why not give them a chance to see what 
they can produce? They are the pioneers of this age, 
who some day may open new horizons for others. 





























































New textures, mediums, backgrounds 
for interesting poster effects 
8th Grade Student 


St 


The Poster—A fascinating problem 
for the use of new forms and shapes 


8th Grade Student 
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SALVAGE MATERIAL and TODAY’S ART 
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salvage materials. How can we—with priorities and restrictions on material—continue interesting art 
activities without much cost? There are plenty of scraps—but what can we do with them? It is a real challenge 
for resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

The children’s keen minds realize that many materials which are usually discarded can be used in place of 
others no longer obtainable, to make attractive and useful articles. Discovering personal and community needs, 
planning how to meet them, exchanging ideas with each other, develop resourcefulness and contribute much to 
the growth of children. 

A few of the scores of salvage materials which are usable in the modern schoolroom if rescued from the 
scrap heap are: magazines, newspapers for papier-maché; sawdust for modeled figures, patterns; boxes (cereal, 
orange crates, cheese boxes) for adorable animals; containers, for furniture; jars for paint, vases, storing liquids; 
spools for toys, clever gifts; coat hangers for book holders; bushel baskets, barrels, grape baskets; bits of cloth, 
string, ribbon, thread; crayon ends for interesting, clever designs; wallpaper books; Christmas trees (discarded); 
corn husks; milk bottle tops. 

The waste materials can be obtained from the home, the dump, the druggist, friends, neighbors, the dairy, 
the carpenter, the paper hanger, and the plumber. They can be combined with paint, crayons, colored paper, 
thread, and yarn, and worked up in many ways using nails, wire, pinking shears, etc. Class trips to museums, 
parks, and shops can be taken to expand experiences out of which ideas grow. 

The photographs give some idea of the values which the children derive from such use of salvage materials. 
The activities contributed to both their personal and social growth. 
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VALENTINES for the PRIMARY GRADES 

















— 


Save tissue paper, paper napkins and any thin paper for this 
project. Red and white, and pink and white are fine valentine 
colors. Use a 6- by 9-inch piece of red paper and make it into a 
folder by folding once. This folder is 444 by 6 inches. The white 
paper should be a little smaller than the booklet—3% by 5 inches 
will allow for generous margins. Fold this sheet into four or 
eight parts and cut lacy designs. The heart motif cut into the 
lacy design will make the valentine more interesting. Scallop 
the surprise pattern on all sides. Small pictures of children, 
flowers, etc., may be used to fill in the heart shapes. 








PLASTICS 
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BELTS 


AN’S urge to adorn himself is as old as his primi- 
tive ancestry, and the sophisticated adolescent is 
no exception. 


Students are stimulated by plastics because the 
material is as modern as tomorrow, and youth 
likes to venture. The plastic itself provides the 
inspiration, with a few simple suggestions by the 
teacher for its various uses. The sheet Catalins 
and the Bakelites, the Lucites and the Blexiglas 
are the most readily adaptable for classroom use in any level from 
the sixth grade to the seniors in high school. 





While the plastics in themselves are expensive, the cost per 
pest is only a few cents. An interesting ring may be turned out 
or three cents, a bracelet costs a dime. There are innumerable 
pins and lapel gadgets to fashion. The designs are always simple 
and may be scratched on, or burned in, carved of sawed out and 
superimposed one layer upon the other. 


We make our rings from a one-inch square of three-sixteenths- 
inch stock, either Catalin or Lucite, which is cheaper than ring stock 
and just as effective. The procedure is to find the center, draw 
two concentric circles, if a set is to be used we add the prongs to 
one side of the circle. The sets of contrasting color are filed to fit 
the prong and slide into position, and fastened in place with 
plastic cement. An ordinary wood drill bit will bore out the center 
in the ring, then use a large round file to get exact size. No new 
or unusual tools are needed for plastics; we used regulation shop 
tools, drills, files, and coping saws; garnet paper is better than sand- 
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peas. After the product is finished we polish with a plastic 
uffing compound and a soft clean cloth. This will restore all the 
— jewel-like quality of the material lost in working the 
surfaces. 


For. bracelets we used flat stock and bent it into shape in hot 
water. Have the water boiling, dip the plastic in for a few minutes, 
and use two pliers to bend the ends around to the desired size. 
We employ a wooden core mould at times, shaped like the wrist, 
and push the pliable heated plastic into size around the mold. 


Ordinary commercial output jacks, dice, and golf tees of plastic 
have been drilled and strung on Vinylite, or plastic link chains to 
make very attractive and unusual necklaces. Pins may bear names, 
initials, or designs. We stayed away from larger work because 
of the cost, and the students found sufficient outlet in the creation 
of these smaller pieces. 


Belts may be braided or knotted of Vinylite, a flexible plastic 
cord, and the student may create the buckle to go with it. A simple 
belt may be worked from one inch Lucite squares, drilled on the 
four corners and strung on Vinylite or bound together with three 
links between of plastic chain. 


Many types of purse fastenings and frames may be made in the 
classrooms, plus distinctive buttons and clips, all that is needed is 
the urge for good craftsmanship, smooth sanded sides, good 
corners and patience. 


Since plastics are so new to the art curriculum their introduction 
is bound to arouse great interest. 
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PAINT 





OW to know and understand and record the 
§ activities carried on in the war effort by the 
‘ children, parents, and teachers of our school?” 
was a question asked by our principal at the be- 
PS ginning of the term in 1942. This question 
started ideas rolling. 


er 
‘ . 







Considerable time was spent in learning how 
and where parents or members of the immediate 
family were engaged in the armed forces, in civilian defense, 
and in Red Cross activities. 


As for our school war activities, the building Junior Red Cross 
chairman had diligently kept a list of all the knitted and woven 
afghans, party favors, toys, enameled containers, Christmas gifts, 
etc., planned and designed by our children. One of our sixth 
grades organized and arranged this material on a large graph 
using free-hand lettering and interesting borders. A frieze 
representing the four freedoms completed the unit in the spring. 


Enthusiasm became so great over the work, that the first thing 
we realized all grades were planning together and many ideas 
were suggested. Why couldn’t we paint these ideas on the glass 
partitions on the opposite walls of the second floor hallway? And 
so our art unit for the following fall (1942) was planned. 


Early in September, six teachers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades met to consider a theme and a method of approach for the 
year’s art work. It was decided to paint the children’s activities in 
the war effort on the west side of the hall and those of the parents 
on the east wall. 


Each class chose a student to represent them on a planning 
committee. This committee stimulated interest. Enthusiasm grew 
through discussion and research. Each class made a fine collec- 
tion of pictures, listed ideas to be illustrated, and by working in- 
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The WARTIME ACTIVITIES 
of an ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


LEOLA H. BORCHARDT 
5th Grade Teacher, Greeley School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Done under the supervision of 


MARY D. REID 
Assistant Art Supervisor 


An example of group project, 
not only within a classroom but 
within six rooms 


dividually and in groups created their ideas on paper. The best 
ideas from each class were submitted to the planning committee. 
From these they selected the ones to be used for the mural—‘‘How 
the Greeley School and Its Community Is Participating in the War 
Effort.” 


For the west wall—"“'Children’s activities’’—-EDUCATION is the 
central theme around which focus the ideas of religious education, 
training for physical fitness, collecting scrap, and buying defense 
stamps. The American flag, the Greeley School, the nearby 
Sears-Roebuck building and grain elevators, and our downtown 
Minneapolis skyline with its Foshay and Rand Towers formed a 
background for the figures. 


For the east wall—‘‘Parent activities’—-AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT is the central theme depicted by the dome of the National 
Capitol around which focus the marching figures of the Army, 
the Navy, the WACS, and the WAVES as well as the defense 
and Red Cross workers. 


Then followed a series of lessons by our Art Supervisor showing 
how figures and buildings can be used in pattern effect, teaching 
the principles of good design, and discussing the use of colors in 
effective and pleasant combinations. 


Eventually, after much hard labor, the drawings were finished 
on wrapping paper. How to transfer them to the glass was a 
problem. Through the cooperation of the shop, all the panes of 
glass, ten in number, were removed. They were fastened to rigid 
frames and all the children, as many as a dozen at a time, were 
able to work in comfort and safety. 


And now it is the last day of March and the last brush stroke of 
tempera paint has been placed. Tomorrow the workmen will 
return to replace the panes and all are anxious to view the finished 
result—the work of so many hands. 
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Herbert Glazer 
Age 10, 5th Grade 


NEW experience in art delighted many of 
the children attending the Summer Work- 
shop classes of the Art Center School. 
Imagine making a colored print from a single line cut 
in wood colored and printed in one class period. The 
idea appealed to the boys and girls of the elementary 
and junior high school age, and they accepted it as 
an invitation to adventure. 

Their first step in this medium was to cover a large 
sheet of paper with thumbnail sketches. Numerous 
general subjects were suggested to them, yet each 
chose subject matter that had a personal appeal. 
From the group of sketches one was chosen which 
was the best in design and interest. This master sketch 
was drawn larger to conform with the size of the wood 
block to be used. All outlines in the drawings were 
clearly defined and a simple color scheme applied. 
When the master drawing was completed it was well 
blackened by rubbing the back with a soft pencil. 
Then the picture was placed on top of a block of soft 
wood with the blackened side of the drawing against 
the surface of the block. The edges of the block regis- 
tered with the outline framing the ‘picture, scotch 
tape held the paper securely to the block. A hard lead 
pencil traced the outiines to press the impression on 
the block. After the drawing was traced on the wood 
block the paper was removed. Following the lines of 
the drawing, asingle edged razor blade held at a slight 
angle carved a clear groove into the wood. By cutting 
first on one side of the line, then on the other to the 
same depth, a sliver of wood was free to be lifted out 
with the tip of the blade. When all of the lines were 
cut the block was ready to be painted. The thick pig- 
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Robert Balach, Age 12, 6th Grade 










COLOR BLOCK PRINTS 


HARRY SPOONER, Duluth Art Center, Duluth, Minnesota 


Grace Cucallelo, Age 14, 9th Grade 





ment from jars of showcard water color was scooped 
up and placed in containers. With the master drawing 
as a guide the corresponding areas on the block are 
painted and allowed to dry. 

It is much fun to experiment with various kinds of 
paper for prints—paper towel, newsprint, etc. Each 
paper gives a slightly different result. 

Using a flat metal pan or photographer's developing 
pan with an inch of clear water, we are ready to dunk 
a sheet. Picking the paper up by two corners it was 
submerged and allowed to lie flat until thoroughly 
wetted. Lifting it out of the water by two corners, the 
paper was held above the pan for a moment to allow 
the surplus water to drip off. It was carefully lowered 
on the block until flat. With the fingers, the wet paper 
was pressed against the block until the color and 
design showed through the wet paper. Lifting the 
corners without disturbing the entire paper, a peek 
revealed how the impression was taking. More pres- 
sure was exerted in an area that had not absorbed 
paint. Before the paper was dry it was pulled from 
the block and allowed to dry. We inspected the draw 
print which showed a slight mistake. We will avoid 
that in the next print. That is the fun of making 
prints. No two are alike. The artist is held in suspense. 
Sometimes an accidental effect will cause the print to 
be a prize impression. 

Making color blocks and prints is a fascinating 
experience in art for children and adults. After 
watching the children make blocks and prints, many 
adults could not resist the desire to try it themselves, 
which they did on some large-sized blocks, and with 
good results. 

















.. manship! 


Craft eraser-cleaners know their job. They erase gently, skillfully, thoroughly. They turn out 
immaculate cleaning work on drawings, lettering, papers, maps and all such important things. 
They can be trusted with delicate papers—for they won’t cut or wrinkle. A matchless, all-purpose 
cleaner for your art classes. 


IN SIX CONVENIENT SIZES 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J2 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City 3, New Jersey 
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Designed by experts. Made by America’s 
most skilled pen craftsmen. Watch-like 
precision makes this pen just right for 
easy working. Good design gives you all 
of the point styles needed for commer- 
cial or classroom broad line drawing 


and lettering. 


For easier, better work, get Esterbrook 


bstebivok DRAWLET PENS 
for Lettering and Drauing 











































You’ll like this practical, good looking box. Born of the 
metal shortage, it has advantages of its own that you’ll 
appreciate: 


1. Removable Wooden Tray. The user takes 
out the tray when he uses it, keeping the inside 
of the box clean and dry. Convenience is thus 
combined with long life for the box. 


2. Extra Spacein Tray. There is enough extra 
space in the tray to permit space between the 
metal pans. Paints can’t get mixed by daubing 
over the edge of close-together pans. 


3. They Store Better. The wooden tray gives 
the entire container extra sturdiness. In storage, 
the boxes cannot collapse, causing sticking of 
the paint to the lid. 


THE BRADLEY B-1 BOX is illustrated. It contains 
eight pans of paint and two metal, white enameled mixing 


For the Same Fine trays. Available with or without brush. Other Bradley 
Bradley Colors boxes of this same type contain 4 to 16 pans of color. 
Milton Bradley Water Colors, long famous for quality and Write for full details. An attractive new folder shows 
beauty, are easier to store and use in this new Victory box. the B-1 Box in full color. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 811 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 





Enter the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS NOW 
( MSU BU a eee el 


Three fields are open — free-hand drawing, mechanical drawing, and 
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pete for the thirty cash prizes, thirty gifts, and many scholarships. 
Warohi-telol Mil oluliic-te Modi Mmeol-mltlolel-teMisMa@litieltigelMelieMiileltlloM elm t ulm le 
Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, before March 25. For further information ask 

your art teacher or write at once to the Higgins Ink Co., 

Tame oLelaticla hic) m@ili-1-11me a-tele Mela laglelloliilat_Woaelael Melale, 


makers of the famous Higgins American Drawing Inks. 
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J Higgins 





HIGGINS Nx co. 1Ne. 


271 NINTH 5T., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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ASK ABOUT THE NEW CARTOONING DIVISION 
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Dear Fellow Craftsmen: 
: Crafts have shown thei value in the rehabilitation of injured 
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: service men. Now schools are challenged to produce those 
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YOU CAN GET MATERIALS 


whether it's for | 
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ARTISTS’ 
WATER 
COLOURS 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD AT 


These fine colours 
are now again 


available in whole 
tubes. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF COLOURS F 
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The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd 
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Within this assortment of 
; styles and I sizes we can 


a“ the ri 
each differe he righ pent style or 


drawing ‘0b. .Their use will 
Save much time and effort. 
The C-6 offers new thrillsin 
flexibility for script letters 
and fine line work . 
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“This ad drawn with B-C-D~ Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 





NEWS FROM MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 
IN THE SERVICE OF OUR COUNTRY 

A grand block-printed Christmas card with a 
scene in Persia as an illustration came in from 
member of the Family Henry Frankenfield, now 
S. Sgt. Co. C 788 MP Bn, APO 795, New York. 
Henry did his block cutting and printing at the 
place where he is located—you used to see Henry 
at the Hunt Pen booth at the art conventions. 

A Christmas card with South Seas atmosphere 
arrived from Eugene Myers, formerly Head of the 
Art Department, State Teachers College, May- 
ville, North Dakota. Eugene is now a Major in the 
Army Air Force—Photo Group. In a note written 
on the card he mentioned that he had had two fur- 
loughs which he spent in New Zealand. He says 
that he gets bits of news from some of the School 
Arts Family. Here’s his address if you'd like to 
send a V-Mail letter—Major Eugene Myers, S.C., 
4th Photo Group RCN, care of Photo Wing, South 
Pacific, APO 709, San Francisco. 

TRAVELING EXHIBITS 

Here is a real treat and possibly the answer to 
many a question which comes into the minds of 
members of the Family, namely, ‘where can I 
get material to put on an exhibit and which we 
may use as a means of raising extra funds for our 
school?” Well, if you will write to Blanche A. 
Byerley, Wilton, Connecticut, and ask for the list 
of traveling exhibitions she has on route you will 
find in this list some which you would like to have. 
My mind naturally is fascinated by the exhibit on 
craft work done by our Southern Highlanders and 
I was doubly delighted to find that even though 
this had 76 items the net loan rate is only $15.00. 
Then I find Latin American craftwork, weavings 
from Guatemala, Peru, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, 
at this $15.00 loan rate. Then there is a grand 
exhibit on Chinese Designs for wall and screen 
papers, 25 of them making up an exhibit which 
is available for $25.00. Another one tells about 
the wwallpaper which has been used in the 
old American homes, 50 of these have been 
mounted on plates 28 by 32 and the entire 
exhibit may be rented for $12.50. This is so 
interesting that I can’t begin to tell you much 
about it without devoting almost this entire page 
to the wonderful things which may be yours for an 
exhibit. Why don’t you write to Blanche A. 
Byerley, Wilton, Connecticut, and get all the 
information so you will have it ready in your files? 
Then the next time that you want to put on a 
school exhibit and invite the parents or the people 
of the community, here you have something at 
a fair cost which justifies charging a small 
admission fee. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


for close cooperation with your 
Suppliers of Materials 


Check regularly with them for information 
on what items are available and those that 
are out forthe duration. Your interests are 
a matter of first importance to your dis- 
tributor. He is anxious to serve you and 
will do so to the best of his ability. 


Write us for your nearest source of 
supply for quality School Papers. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


10 East 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


128 S. Sangamon St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








FREE-HAND PAPER CUTTING 


by Cornelia Carter 


Offers diagrams and directions for cutting letters 
free-hand. Scissors, paper, paste are the only 
equipment and material necessary. Free-hand let- 
ter cutting can be used to motivate pupil interest 
and initiative in history, civics, social studies, etc. 
Primary teachers cannot afford to be without this 
book. Teachers of intermediate grades or high 
school will want to make the book available to 
pupils. Write for approval copy. Ready soon. 
Page size 7” x 10'4” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 











Bloomington, Illinois 
PAINTING 


EARN MONE PORTRAITS 


@ No previous training or 
talent necessary. Unique 
Stuart System teaches you, 
by mail, in 11 simple, easy- 
to-follow lessons, to make 
excellent charcoal and oil 





likenesses. Detailed guidance for your every 
step. Send for free book today. 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 4424 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 








Name 
Street 
City State 











NON-PRIORITY 


HANDICRAFT IDEAS 


Send for FREE Circular No. 25 listing many new 
materials and projects available at this time.... 
PLASTICS LEATHERCRAFT 
NON-FIRED CLAY BEADCRAFT 
MOULD MAKING AND CASTING 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING CORKCRAFT 
CELLULOID ETCHING 
and many others 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFT SERVICE, INC. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 





KEN Woots - Arts - CRAFTS 


KAYE SUPPLIES « 
KRAFTS NEW CATALOG 


COMPANY 10 cents 





WEST NEWTON 65, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUY EASTER SEALS FOR THE CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


The National Society for 
Crippled Children with head- 
quarters at Elyria, Ohio, an- 
nounce the sale of Easter seals 
to put on your letters and 
envelopes will be conducted 
from March 9 to April 9. 
The seals come in sheets of 
100 for $1.00. 

This organization is carrying on the specialized 
work of helping crippled children to take their 
part in a busy world. Special programs, special 
teachers, and special classes for crippled children 
have been made possible through this Associa- 
tion and the results are exactly what you would 
expect, namely, better citizens, youngsters who 
can grow up into manhood and carry on their fair 
share of the world’s work. 

I thought you folks would like to know about 
this member of our Family who is doing such 
excellent work. Surely if you have an opportunity 
to give them a hand in their work here is one of 
the easiest ways to do it and your reward is the 
inner satisfaction of knowing you have given a 
boost to a deserving group who are doing a 
needed piece of work in ,the world’s progress. 
Note the address above—send your dollar— 
checks payable to National Society for Crippled 
Children, Elyria, Ohio. 


7 . . 


NEWS FROM WESTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 


November Bulletin carries some vital facts, 
which every art teacher and supervisor in the 
country should know, about what has happened to 
drawing paper. John DeMeyer, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Related Arts Service, tells you what you 
can do about it if you want to correct an OPA 
order which makes drawing paper about the same 
as a lightweight mimeograph paper. 

In this same issue of W. A. Bulletin, Dr. N. L. 
Englehardt, Jr., Director of Air-Age Education 
Research, writes about the changes which aviation 
is to make in our lives, including new art and 
architecture. 

No matter where you live you can have these 
excellent 18-page Bulletins published four timesa 
years by sending $2.50, a year’s membership in 
Western Arts Association, to Secretary Joseph K. 
Boltz, Franklin, Michigan. 


. . * 


TWO NEW BOOKLETS—URUGUAY 
AND CHILE 


These two new booklets have just been made 
available by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. You can have either of them by writing 
directly to the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affiars, Commerce Department Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or you can include them in your 
order to us for any of the material on this page by 
an additional penny. That is simply 1 cent a book 
to cover the forwarding cost, listing, and so forth. 

The book on Uruguay gives you a good compari- 
son with sections of the United States. Uruguay 
happens to be a little bit larger than New England 
and slightly smaller than England, Scotland, and 
Wales. You will find a little products map, 
resource map, and a short history of the country 
itself, what has been happening, and just where it 
stands today. 

The booklet on Chile fascinates me because 
here is a country that is 2,600 miles long and only 
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Everything for the ART DEPART 


ARTISTS’ COLORS and MATERIALS 


QUALITY SINCE 1853 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS IN ALL MEDIUMS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE OF THE FINE ARTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


CATALOG VOL. 700 AND COLOR CARDS TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


F. WEBER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
ee RON Oe AEE rin 



































The most complete list of books in the of ART MASTERPIECES 


field. The titles described here repre- 

nt onl few of our ex iv 4 99 
——emmmC “Speed up Learning 

Applied Leathercraft—Groneman 


New, modern, step-by-step, photo-demonstrated cover- 


BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS W SLIDEFILMS 


The convement reproductions of the 
works of the old masters provide an 





age of Boy Scout accessories, handbags, key rings, etc ideal method for studying technique. 
Cloth, $2.50 rite for the latest slide- 
The Making of Soft Toys—EdIimann film catalog containing a 
One of the famous Dryad toymaking books. Delightful —— listing of art 

heart-warming results. Full-size patterns included 1H ide f 
Paper, $1.25 In. —y}- 

. . showin anae s 

Block Printing Craft—Perry S. V. E.  Tri-Purpose 
Unusually effective, clear, attractive coverage of all Projector which accom- 
details, including colorwork. Copious illustrations modates 2” x2” slides as 


Cloth, $3.50 
The Binding of Books—Perry & Baab 


Modern, complete. How to make equipment and bind 
and repair every kind of book or folder. Cloth, $2.25 


« 2 well as single and double 
{ frame slidefilms. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








a . = ae ’ 
Pottery in the Making—Lunn Write for FREE Catalog! 
Designing, forming, firing. Beautifully illustrated in full nen nh an bb ee a a ae os eo @& @ @ 
detail. Cloth, $2.75 
A Book of Little Crafts—Powers , SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Forty child-craft ideas, in color, sound, design, shaping, 100 E. Ohio St.. Dept. ISA. Chic 11. Hlinois 
and stagecraft. Cloth, $2.75 ! Please panne ney) mth em bedelion slidefilms on 
Have you our complete list of craft books? ' ART subjects. 
If not, write now for BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS. NAME 
|! ADDRESS.... - 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS CITY soc 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS ' MY SCHOOL IS 
LL —_ —_— _ _ _ -_ -_ —_ -_ Stine -_ —_ -_— oe 
9-a 












1944 Directory of Art and Craft Supplies 


SAVE THIS FOR REFERENCE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


This is the Fourth Annual Directory of materials and supplies used in teaching the arts and crafts in schools, and where they may 
be bought. It is possible some items cannot be furnished immediately, and others not at all “for the duration,”’ but complete 
service will be resumed when conditions allow. Keep this list on file. 


DIRECTIONS: Find the name of the desired article in this Index. 


The numerals following it are the index numbers of 


firms handling that item. Refer to these numbers in the Directory of Firms on the opposite page. 





ACETATE—26 

ADHESIVES—1, 3, 5, 14, 15, 18, 31, 
43, 44, 46, 55, 75, 90, 96, 108, 111, 
114, 128 

AIRBRUSH—18, 43, 87, 90, 108, 111, 
126, 128 

AIRBRUSH COoLoRs—9, 15, 18, 43, 
78, 87, 90, 108, 111, 117, 126, 127, 
128, 130 

A1tr CoMmMpREssOoRS—18, 43, 87, 90, 
108, 126, 128 

ARCHERY SUPPLIES—25, 36 

ARTCRAFT Booxs—45, 47a, 76, 77, 
103a 

Art Gum—3, 18, 30, 37, 43, 46, 47, 
49, 06, 90, 96, 100, 103, 108, 111, 
126, 128, 130 

ArT INSTRUCTIONS—1, 7, 27, 43, 
47a, 55, 58, 59, 60, 73, 76, 88, 90, 
96, 101, 107, 127 

ArT METALS—2, 3, 25, 43, 44, 49, 
54, 79, 122, 128 

ArT SCHOOLS-~—8, 52, 91, 121 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—1, 2, 3, 9, 14, 
15, 18, 19, 26, 30, 43, 44, 46, 49, 
52, 66, 70, 75, 78, 83, 84, 85, 90, 
96, 98, 103, 108, 111, 114, 115, 
117, 122, 126, 127, 128, 130 

BASKETRY SUPPLIES—2, 3, 25, 27, 
46, 49, 96, 122, 128 

BASKETRY LEAFLETS AND BOOKS 
27 

BaTix SuUPPLIES—3, 10, 43, 49, 96, 
122, 128 

Beaps—2, 3, 15, 25, 44, 49, 62, 66, 
71, 86, 96, 122, 124, 128 

BEADS, STERLING SILVER AND NICK- 
EL—54, 79 

BOOKBINDING SUPPLIES AND EQu!P- 
MENT—3, 4, 49, 96, 111 

BLACKBOARD SLATING—18, 46, 49, 
96, 127, 128 

BRAIDING AND KNOTTING BOOKS 
AND SUPPLIES—2, 3, 25, 44, 49, 
66, 96, 122 

BrisToL Boarps—3, 18, 19, 30, 36, 
43, 46, 49, 83, 84, 90, 96, 103, 111, 
115, 126, 128 

BRUSHES, ARTISTS—2, 3, 15, 18, 26, 
30, 43, 46, 49, 52, 66, 90, 96, 103, 
108, 111, 122, 126, 128, 130 

BUTTERFLIES —49 

CALIPERS—2, 18, 43, 54, 75, 90, 114 

CAMERAS—38 

CAMERAS, MOTION PICTURE—11, 
38, 123 

Canvas—30, 43, 52, 66, 90, 96, 103, 
108, 111, 117, 126, 128, 130 

Carbs, GREETING, TO BE PAINTED— 
49, 90, 113 

CARVING MATERIAL—1, 2, 3, 25, 43, 
49, 75, 85, 90, 96, 114, 122, 128 

CasTINGS, LIQUID PLASTIC FOR—44 

Casts, PLASTER—20, 25, 90, 114 

CELLULOID—2, 18, 25, 26, 43, 44, 
66, 75, 90, 108, 122, 129 

CELLULOID BILLFOLD CARD HOoLp- 
ERS—86 

CERAMICS—2, 15, 22, 35, 36, 43, 44, 
49, 54, 66, 71, 90, 107, 114, 128 

CERAMIC COLORS—35 

CERAMIC SUPPLIES—35 

CHALK—1, 2, 3, 14, 18, 36, 40, 43, 
46, 49, 96, 103, 108, 126, 127, 128 

CHARCOAL—2, 3, 18, 30, 43, 46, 49, 
54, 66, 90, 96, 103, 108, 126, 127, 
128 

CHARCOAL PENCILS—1 
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CLAss JEWELRY—71, 85, 122 

CLay, CERAMIC—35 

CLay MopELING—1, 2, 3, 9, 14, 15, 
18, 20, 22, 25, 30, 35, 36, 43, 44, 
46, 49, 66, 86, 96, 103, 107, 108, 
111, 114, 122, 125, 126, 128 

CLAY, PoTTERY, NON-FIRING—44 

CLay SUPPLIES—35 

CLocks—118 

CoLor CHARTS—3, 15, 43, 49, 78, 
85, 96, 105, 108, 128 

CoLtor GurIpEs—3, 43, 69, 85, 105, 

CoLor HELM—3, 15, 18, 43, 49, 108, 
111, 128, 130 

COLORED PAPER—1, 3, 12, 15, 36, 
43, 46, 49, 66, 75, 90, 96, 103, 111, 
113, 128, 130 

CONSTRUCTION AND POSTER PAPER 
—1, 2, 3, 12, 15, 36, 43, 44, 46, 49, 
66, 90, 96, 103, 113, 122, 126, 128, 
130 

Corps, PLastic—95 

CorkK CrRAFT—2, 3, 25, 36, 44, 49, 66, 
90, 96, 122, 128, 129 

CRAFT SUPPLIES—1, 2, 3, 24, 25, 36, 
43, 44, 49, 54, 66, 79, 86, 90, 96, 
101, 107, 108, 122, 127, 128, 129, 
131 

CRAYONS, COLORED—1, 2, 3, 6, 14, 
15, 25, 36, 40, 43, 46, 47, 49, 66, 
70, 96, 103, 108, 122, 126, 127, 
128, 130 

CREPE PAPER—2, 3, 29, 49, 75, 96, 
103, 128 

Do.is, CostuUME—71, 81, 128 

DRAWING BoarRDs—3, 15, 18, 30, 
43, 46, 49, 87, 90, 103, 108, 111, 
125, 126, 128 

DRAWING BRISTOLS—18, 19, 30, 
43, 49, 66, 83, 84, 90, 103, 108, 
111, 115, 126, 128 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS—18, 40, 
43, 49, 66, 67, 90, 108, 111, 125, 
126, 128 

DRAWING PAPERS—1, 3, 12, 15, 18, 
26, 30, 43, 49, 66, 90, 96, 103, 
108, 111, 113, 115, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 130 

DRAWING ROOM SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT—98 

Dry CoLors—1, 3, 9, 14, 15, 18, 30, 
36, 43, 46, 49, 87, 90, 93, 96, 103, 
105, 122, 126, 127, 128, 130 

DuPLICATORS—15, 32, 46, 49, 57, 
96, 103, 112, 128 

DyEes—2, 3, 10, 18, 44, 49, 75, 85, 
96, 101, 111, 119, 122, 128 

Dyes, LEATHER—66 

EASLES, BOARDS AND TABLES—3, 
18, 43, 49, 87, 90, 108, 111, 126, 
128 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS—57 

ELECTRIC PENCILS—2, 3, 25, 36, 43, 
96, 108, 122,125 

ENAMELS—79 

ENAMELING OUTFITS—79 

ErRASERS—1, 3, 18, 33, 40, 43, 46, 47, 
49, 66, 70, 90, 96, 100, 103, 108, 
111, 126, 128 

ETCHING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—2, 
3, 18, 34, 43, 44, 54, 79, 90, 122, 
126, 128, 131 

ETCHING, GLASS—2, 25, 44, 122 

Eyes, GLAss—2 

FELT CRAFT—2, 3, 36, 44, 66, 86, 
96, 122, 128 

Fits, ART AND CRAFT—11, 16, 48, 
122 


Fitms, EDUCATIONAL—11, 16, 48, 
49, 122 

FILMS, ENTERTAINMENT—11, 16, 
48, 49 

FINGER PAINTs—1l, 3, 9, 14, 18, 
36, 43, 44, 46, 49, 66, 90, 96, 103, 
108, 122, 126, 127, 128 

FLASKS, METAL CASTING—79 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLs—25, 34, 122 

FURNITURE, ART AND DRAWING 
Room—43, 49, 68, 108, 111, 126, 
128 

FURNITURE INSTRUCTIONS, DOLLS— 
73 

FRAMES, ART AND EXHIBIT—18, 43, 
49, 90, 96 

FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE PICTURE—17 

GLass CuTTERS—90 

GLAZES, CERAMIC—35 

GLOVE PATTERNS—60 

GLUE, METAL—79 

Gum CLEANER—40 

HAND Books ON COLor—43, 76, 108 

Hanvd Motor Toorts—25, 49, 90, 
109 

HANDICRAFT Booxs—1, 2, 3, 7, 10, 
25, 27, 36, 43, 44, 49, 54, 66, 76, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 86, 88, 91, 96, 101, 
107, 122, 129 

HoME EconomIcs—7, 76 

INDIAN COSTUMES, CURIOS AND 
CrAFTS—71, 80 

INKS, CELLULOID—18, 26, 43, 44, 
78, 111, 126 

INKs, CLOTH MARKING—3, 31, 36, 
43, 78, 90, 108, 112 

INKS, DRAWING AND COLORED—1, 
2, 3, 9, 18, 26, 31, 36, 43, 46, 49, 
55, 61, 66, 78, 90, 96, 103, 108, 
111, 112, 117, 122, 126, 128, 130 

INKS, PostER—3, 18, 25, 30, 31, 
36, 43, 44, 46, 49, 66, 78, 90, 96, 
108, 111, 122, 126, 127, 128 

INKS, PRINTING—2, 3, 4, 25, 36, 43, 
46, 49, 66, 78, 90, 96, 108, 122, 
126 

INKS, WRITING—31 

INTERIOR DECORATING—76 

JEWELERS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—2, 
3, 25, 34, 44, 54, 79, 114, 122, 128 

KILNs—2, 22, 35, 90, 92, 107, 114, 
128 

KNIVES—2, 18, 25, 34, 36, 43, 44, 46, 
49, 71, 86, 90, 99, 103, 111, 120, 
122, 128, 128, 131 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT—98 

LEATHER—2, 3, 21, 25, 36, 44, 49, 
66, 71, 75, 86, 96, 101, 120, 122, 
128 

LEATHERCRAFT INSTRUCTIONS—47a, 


LEATHER LACING, IMITATION—2, 3, 
21, 25, 36, 44, 49, 50, 66, 75, 86, 
90, 95, 96, 101, 120, 122, 128, 129 

LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS AND Sup- 
PLIES—2, 3, 25, 34, 36, 44, 49, 50, 
66, 75, 86, 90, 96, 101, 114, 120, 
122, 128, 129, 131 

LETTERING GUIDES—3, 18, 43, 49, 
75, 90, 96, 108, 111, 125, 126, 128 

LINOLEUM BLockKs, TOOLS AND 
SuPPLIES—1, 2, 3, 4, 15, 18, 25, 
34, 36, 43, 44, 46, 49, 66, 78, 90, 
96, 103, 108, 114, 122, 126, 128 

LIQUID RUBBER FOR MoLps—2, 25, 
43, 44, 66, 114, 122, 125 

Looms—2, 3, 27, 49, 91, 96, 97, 122, 
128 


MAPs AND CHARTS—46, 49, 96, 127 

MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS—53, 
122 

MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS THEA- 
TRES—53 

Mat Boarps—18, 19, 43, 46, 49, 66, 
83, 84, 90, 96, 103, 108, 111, 126, 
128 

METAL DESIGNS—79 

METAL, SHEET AND WIRE FormM—79 

METAL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—2, 3, 
25, 34, 44, 49, 54, 66, 79, 122, 128, 
129 

MODEL BoAaT AND AIRPLANE PArtTs 
—2, 25, 122 

MODELING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—1, 
2, 3, 18, 22, 25, 30, 34, 35, 43, 44, 
49, 96, 108, 114, 122, 126, 128, 129, 
131 

MoLp MAKING MATERIAL, FLEXI. 
BLE—44 

Mo.ps—2, 3, 25, 43, 49, 54, 56, 66, 
107, 114, 122 

Mo Lps, PoTTERY—35 

MOLDING PowDER—1, 2, 25, 43, 56, 
107, 108, 114, 122, 128 

MOULAGE MATERIALS—18, 44, 67, 
114, 125 

Mount Boarps—-3, 18, 19, 43, 49, 
83, 84, 90, 96, 103, 111, 128 

MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT—1]1, 
16, 38, 49, 123 

MUCILAGE—31 

MURAL AND WALL PAINTs—18, 30, 
43, 90, 96, 127 

Or CoLors—3, 18, 25, 30, 43, 49, 
66, 90, 93, 96, 103, 108, 111, 117, 
126, 127, 128, 130 

Or, CrAYons—1, 3, 18, 36, 43, 66, 
70, 90, 96, 103, 128 

Ort PaInts-—3, 18, 30, 43, 49, 66, 
90, 96, 108, 126, 127, 128 

PAINTING CRAYONS—1 

PAPER, ARTIST’S BOARD, SKETCH- 
ING AND DRAWING—3, 12, 15, 18, 
19, 30, 43, 46, 49, 66, 83, 84, 90, 
96, 103, 108, 111, 113, 115, 126, 
127, 128, 130 

PAPER CUTTING 
FREEHAND—73 

PasTE, MUCILAGE AND GLUE—1, 3, 
5, 18, 31, 43, 46, 49, 55, 66, 78, 90, 
96, 103, 108, 111, 112, 128 

PastTE, PHoto—5, 18, 31, 43, 49, 55, 
90, 108, 111 

PasTELs—1, 3, 18, 30, 36, 40, 43, 46, 
49, 66, 90, 96, 103, 108, 111, 117, 
126, 127, 128 

PATTERNS—42 

PENCILS, COLORED—104 

PENCILS, COLORED AND DRAWING— 
1, 3, 18, 33, 37, 40, 43, 46, 47, 49, 
66, 70, 90, 96, 103, 108, 111, 116, 
126, 128, 130 

PENCIL SHARPENERS—3, 18, 43, 46, 
49, 61, 108, 128 

PENHOLDERS—40 

Pens, LETTERING AND DRAWING— 
3, 18, 25, 36, 39, 43, 36, 49, 61, 66, 
90, 96, 103, 108, 111, 125, 126, 128 

PICTURES AND PRINTS—7, 22a, 23, 
46, 49, 58, 63, 71, 89 

PLASTIC, INSTRUCTIONS—73 

PLasTics—2, 18, 25, 44, 49, 54, 66, 
95, 114, 122 

Prastics, Liguip For Castinc—44 

PLASTER MODELS FOR DRAWING— 
20, 114 


INSTRUCTIONS, 
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PoLIsH, METAL—79 

PosTER CoLors—1, 3, 9, 14, 15, 18, 
25, 30, 36, 43, 44, 49, 66, 78, 90, 
96, 103, 105, 108, 111, 112, 122, 
126, 127, 128, 130 

PosTER INSTRUCTIONS—73 

PoTTERY WHEELS, EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES—2, 22, 35, 43, 90, 92, 
107, 114, 122, 128 

PRESSES, BLOCK PRINTING—2, 3, 15, 
18, 34, 43, 44, 49, 66, 90, 96, 108, 
122, 126, 128 

PRESSES, PROOF AND ETCHING—4, 
43, 122, 126 

PRINTING—28 

PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SupP- 
PLIES—4 

PROBLEMS AND IDEA PORTFOLIOS—1 

PROJECTORS, MOTION PICTURE, 
SOUND AND SILENT—123 

PROJECTORS, STILL AND MOTION 
PICTURE SLIDE Fitm—11, 13, 38 

PUBLISHERS—7, 41, 51, 58, 59, 64, 
74, 76, 81, 82, 88, 89, 94, 102, 103a, 
106, 107, 127 

PupPET Books—7, 76, 122 

PupPET INFORMATION—89 

PupPETS, SPONGE—110 





PYROGRAPHY—2, 25, 36, 43, 44, 122 

ScHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS—3, 43, 
46, 49, 54, 66, 89, 96, 127, 128, 129 

ScHOOL SuUPPLIES—1, 3, 18, 30, 43, 
46, 49, 78, 89, 96, 98, 103, 114, 
127, 128 

ScissORS AND SHEARS-—2, 
46, 59, 75, 103, 128 

SCRATCHBOARD—18, 43, 90, 99, 108, 
111, 122, 126, 128 

SCREENS, PROJECTION—11, 
128 

SCULPTURE MATERIAL—20, 22, 43, 
49, 90, 108, 111, 114, 122 

SHADING MEpDIuMs—26, 43, 80, 111 

SHOWCARD CoLors—1, 3, 9, 14, 15, 
18, 25, 30, 31, 36, 43, 44, 49, 66, 
78, 90, 96, 103, 105, 108, 111, 122, 
126, 127, 128 

SiLK SCREEN SUPPLIES AND EQuIpP- 
MENT—4, 18, 30, 43, 44, 52, 90, 
105, 122, 127, 128, 131 

SLIDES, COLORED 2” x 2"—7 

Soap ScuLPTURE—114, 122, 131 

SOLDER, HARD AND SorT—79 

SOLDERING FLUXES—79 

SPATTER CRAFT SUPPLIES—2, 3, 36, 

43, 49, 90, 96, 128 


18, 43, 


18, 49, 





SPONGE CRAFT MATERIAL—110 

SPONGE RUBBER—2, 25, 43, 44, 49 
78, 90, 110, 122, 128 

STATUARY, DECORATIVE—20, 25, 71 

STEEL RuLEs—18, 25, 34, 43, 90, 
128 

STENCIL KNIVES AND SUPPLIES—3, 
18, 25, 36, 43, 44, 49, 66, 90, 108, 
111, 114, 122, 128, 129, 131 

STEREOPTICONS AND SLIDES——43 

TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES—114 

TEMPERA CoLors—l, 3, 14, 15, 18, 
30, 36, 43, 44, 46, 49, 66, 90, 96, 
103, 108, 111, 117, 122, 126, 127, 
128 

TEXTBOOKS ON COoLoR—43, 49, 59, 
88, 99, 108, 111 

TEXTILE CoLor GuIpE—43, 49, 128 

TEXTILE Paints—1, 3, 36, 43, 49, 
78, 85, 90, 96, 108, 122, 127, 128 

Too“ts, FLEXIBLE SHAFT—25, 34, 
122 

Toys, WooDEN—INSTRUCTIONS-— 
73 

TRACING PAPER—2, 3, 18, 26, 30, 
43, 44, 49, 66, 90, 96, 108, 111, 
113, 122, 125, 126, 128, 130 

VARNISHES, ARTISTS’—9, 18, 30, 43, 


66, 90, 93, 108, 111, 126, 130 

WATER CoLors-——1, 3, 14, 15, 18, 
25, 26, 30, 36, 43, 46, 49, 66, 90, 
93, 96, 103, 108, 111, 117, 122, 
126, 127, 128, 130 

WATER COLoR CRAYONS-—1, 3, 18, 
25, 36, 40, 43, 46, 47, 49, 90, 96, 
103, 108, 111, 116, 122, 126, 128 

WATER Pans—1 

WEAVING SUPPLIES AND EQUIP 
MENT—3, 25, 27, 49, 91, 96, 122, 
128 

WIRE—25, 114, 128 

Woop BLocxs—15, 
65, 90, 122 

Woop BLocks, LINOLEUM—128 

Woop BurRniInc Too.ts—2, 3, 18, 
25, 36, 43, 44, 86, 96, 108, 122, 
128 

Woop Carvinc Too.ts—2, 3, 18, 
25, 34, 43, 44, 46, 49, 54, 66, 86, 
90, 108, 122, 126, 128, 131 

WOODEN ARTICLES TO DECORATE- 


18, 25, 43, 44, 


2, 36, 43, 44, 49, 66, 85, 90, 96, 
122, 128 
YARNS—3, 25, 27, 49, 66, 97, 122, 


128 
YARNS, HAND WEAVING—72 
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American Crayon Company. The 
American Handicrafts Co. 
American —— sk i. 
American T F 7 

Arabol Mfg. 5 oe 

Art Crayon Co., 

Art Education, — 

Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
Artone Color Corp. 

10. Bachmeier & Company, Inc. 
11. Bell & Howell Co. 

12. Bermingham & Prosser Co. . 


13. Chas. Beseler Co. 

14. Binney & Smith Co. 

15. Milton Bradley Co. . 

16. Brandon Films, Inc. 

17. Braquette, Inc. 

18. Arthur Brown & Bro. 

19. California Card & Pa 

20. uosent Galleries of 

21. Cardinal Leather Co., Inc. 

22. Ceramic Atelier 

= Colonial Art Company 
23. Comerford Gallery, The 
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1336-1338 N. West First St., Oklahoma ray So 
. . 32 West 87th St., New Yor 


1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 

193 William { St., New York N.Y. 
130-132 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
ee Elizabeth, N. J. 
110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
860 1 Firet Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. 6 East 34th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 

6 10 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

17 West 3rd St., New York, N. Y. 
438-448 West 37th St.. New York. N. Y. 
1820 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

128 So. mon St., Chicago, Ml. 

243 E. 23rd St., Now York, N. Y. 

41 East 42nd St., New York 17. N. ¥. 

Ss d, Mass. 

1600 Broadway, New York 19. N. Y. 
3928 - 45th St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
67 West 44th St. New York 18. N. Y. 
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20 Mlashingion St Botan, Me 
North LaSalle St., 
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24. Craft Guild 628 Drummon ° 
25. Craft Service 337 University Ave., 7, N. ¥. 
26. The Craftint Mfg. Co. & 10 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
27. Creative Crafts a . 
28. Davis Press, Inc. The - 44 Portland St., Worcester, 
29. Dennison Mfg. > Frami ° 
30. Devoe & Ra Ids 787 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 
31. Diamond & Ao eiwve Co. i St., waukee, Wis. 
32. A. B. Dick Compan 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
33. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. ; City, N. J. 
34. William Dixon, ated 32-34-36 East Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
35. B. F. Drakenfeld Co., 45-47 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 
36. Dwinnell Craft Shop . 2143 p ational Rd., Elm Grove. Wheeling 1, W. Va. 
37. Eagle Pencil Company . _ 700 East 13th St., N ork, N. Y. 
38. Eastman Kodak Company ....=. =... .. . Rochester, N. Y. 
29. Esterbrook Pen Company, The . Delaware Ave. & Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
40. Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard . a Coogapgint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
41. Fairbairn Publishers, The , 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 
= Fashion Stout : ‘ th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
43. Favor, Ruhl & Company 425 South W. Ave., 5, til 
44. Fellowcrafters, 64 Stanhove St., Boston 16, Mass 
45. Foster Art Servi 58 1 Diamond St., . Calif 
46. Geodon, Su = aigevtionsl Co. 27 Wabash ‘ . 
47. G ors Steet St., Jersey City, N.J 
47a. — Ptr = ee Out West 
48. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. .... . 25 West 48 h St., New York 19, N. Y. 
49. J. L. Hammett Company Kendall Sq., Cambri 42, Mass. 
50. Handicraft Suppliers 25 1 Post St.. San Fr. if. 
§1. ee 49 East 33rd St. N New York 16, N. Y. 
52. Hattrick Bros. 973 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
53. Hazelle's Marionettes . 107 West Sth St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Henry F. H ; 18 Crawford St., Newark 2, N. J. 
55. Hi Ink Co., Inc. , .. . 871 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. yd 
56. Hobby-Craft,Inc. ........... 1N. Pulestd » Chicago, Ill. 
87. Sleeves Brothers, Inc. Mo. 


58. House of Art 

89. House of Little Books 
Hummel by. ae Studio 
61. Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
62. Indian Bead Co. 


8 


Int tional Textbook Co: 
J. Johneon eee 


BAERS & 
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1623 York Ave., New York 28, N. ¥ 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
1209 Kalamazoo Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 


nton ° Pa. 


22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 
1277 Woshtagton St., West N: 


2 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Adrian, Mich. 


69. es & Company 

70. -I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 

71. Fred atenten s Mexican Imports 

72. Lily Mills 

73. McKnight — d' McKnight 

pa AS 

i erson er Company 

76. Manual Arts Press, The 

77. Marmor Book & Art Shop, Inc. 

78. Louis Melind Nem ay . 

79. Metal Cate Se pply Congeny 
George R. M — 
Morgan-Dillon m ‘ 
William Morrow & . Inc. 


109-111 West seaghet St., Bloomi 
60 Fifth A 


670 - S6th St.. Des Moines 12, lowa 
Bloomsbury, N. J. 

24 University Pl., New York 3, N. Y. 
Shelby, N.C 

ton, Ill. 
ve., New York 1, N. Y. 


250 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Peoria > Il. 

77 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, m. 
10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 

620 West Colton Ave., Redlands, Calif. 
46 16 North Clark St., Chicago 40, Il. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


National Card, Mat & Sees Company 


O-P Gul Go. ine. The 
Osborn Bros. ply . 
Paasche fora Co. 


h S. Pease, an 
Parhtnd Schosi School of Handicrafts 
Pereny Equipment Co ; 
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thal Company, she 
Sax Semen, Inc. 
School Arts “a 
Schwabacher-Frey ed 
. Scott, F and C y 
Seaboard Pencil Co... 
105. Sherwin- ame. The 
106. Signs of the T 
107. Jane Snead {Ceramic Studio 
108. Spaulding-Moss Co. 


LO, See be: Poeduots Co. Th 
111. S'8. Rubber Cement Co. sa tigre 
112. 8. S. Stafford, 





911 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 


43 18-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


z of California 


Sandusky, Ohio 

223 Jackson Blwd., Chicago 6, Tl. 
1923 Diversey Pkwy.. Chicago, Il. 
Mountain View, Calif. 

370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
665 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Penland, N. C. 

842 N. Pear! St., EY Ohio 


4746-52 N. Whipple St., _ o, ‘Tm. 
alias 2, Texas 

Spr ield, Ohio 

2, Minn. 


"Med > 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N 
1111 No. Third St., Milwaukee, We. 
Printer Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
735 Market St., Francisco, Calif 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, New York Ci 
245 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. 
Cn Arts Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
09 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Greenwood Terr., Jenkintown, Pa. 
42 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 
1834 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Ill. 
Derby, Conn 
314 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, til. 
O09 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


6 
113. Stevens-Nelson Paper Cospesation, The 109 East 3 Ist St., New York 16, ey , A 


114. Stewart Clav Co., Inc. 

118. Strathmore Paper Company 
. Swan Pencil Company, Inc. 
. Talens & Son, 


119. Tintext Company 
120. Chas. A. Toebe Leather Co. 
121. Papesorn Se —— C4 Fashion 


122. Uni afts Service, Inc. 


123. Victor An J he meee Corporation 


124. Walco Bead Company 
128. Warren-Knight Co. 
126. F. Weber Co. 


127. W: o Company 
128. Webster Paper & Supply Co., Inc 


L, Seth Thomas Clocks (Div. of Gen'l. Time Instruments Corp.), 


12th & McKinley St., Chi 


633 East 16th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
22 1 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Thomaston, Conn. 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
149 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1658 Broadway, New York 9, 7 , A 
1267 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Davenport, lows 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 

118 W. Randolph, Chicage L. 

37 West 37th St., New York 1 
136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, mS 
1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
7085 Pain St., St. Louis, Mo. 
227 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
162 1 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
jooge! Heights, Ill. 
Central Warehouse ae SS nn ang ain Y. 
149 Ninth St., San Franc 


31 Union 1 West, New York :3. NY Y. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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‘\ How to draw 


\’ HORSES 


ae, 
“\ 2 


by 
.\ Balter Foster 


Do you have a difficult time 
drawing horses? This book 
a will give you the ‘know-how’ 
(ee 7 See it at your dealers or 

o JP send °°? to 
BOX 456 + LAGUNA BEACH. CALIF 


SILK SCREEN —— 
PRINTING 


is being used in great volume by our 
armed forces in camp, school and in the 
field — also war production plants. War 
needs come FIRST now. We regret that 
we cannot take care of all civilian needs, 
but we are doing our best todoso. Write 
us if we can serve your school in any 
way. S.A. 2-44 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 






























Packed with items, indispensable and ideal 
for school crafts and art courses. Includes 
plastics, basketry, weaving, wood working, 
pottery, glass etching, leather craft, book 
binding, metal working, block printing, etc. 
Listing looms, tools, supplies, accessories, 
books and instruction aids. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. 
Name 

Address... . 
ae ID Biv ccisevsnsccsssisoinsines 
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221 miles wide. Just think of that, just consider 
what the distance is between your home and a 
place 221 miles away and then you will see how 
narrow Chile is. In the center of the book there is 
a grand resource map of Chile, in fact there are 
three maps, all of them telling a different story. 
Here is a booklet that you can well afford to add 
to your collection of material—don’t miss it. 


SOUTH AMERICAN STAMPS 


You can get stamps of South American coun- 
tries by sending to the Pan-American Union in 
Washington 6, D. C., for their list of available 
stamp issues. Here is a real application of art to 
something which you can well afford to use in 
your classes. You not only get the double interest 
of geography and distance but at the same time 
you can bring home to an art class the application 
of art to even so small a thing as a postage stamp. 
Most of the stamps can be purchased at face value 
and if you will send directly to the Latin American 
Stamp Section of the Pan-American Union you 
will receive a list of just what is available. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 


By Alliston Greene 











% There are several features about this Febru- 
ary issue which are important, and one of them 
has driven my Introduction around to the back 
door! You have already discovered that our ad- 
vertisers are unusually enthusiastic this month. 
Their offerings should be read with a great deal of 
care, for their material and services are essential 
in doing the art and craft work suggested in this 
Material-Equipment number. 


% Another feature is the Directory of Art and 
Craft Supplies printed on pages 10-a and ll-a, 
just previous to this page. This Directory is a 
very convenient source of information and 
should be carefully preserved. Everything 
needed for art and craft work will be found by 
reference to this Directory. 


Under the direction of Miss Jane Rehnstrand, 
Associate Editor, this number is filled with very 
practical suggestions and illustrated helps for 
doing many things with Paint, Wood, Tin, Paper, 
Cloth, Clay, Plastics, and odds and ends of salvage 
material. Subscribers will add to their own 
efficiency, the interest of their students, and to 
the value of this magazine, if they will send to the 
Editors the results of any particularly successful 
piece of work in the art department. 


This February number of School Arts finds 
us half-way through another school year and one 
more volume of this magazine. It also finds us well 
over the threshold of 1944—the year which, it is 
the hope of a troubled world, will be climactic. 
Whatever the year has in store for us, we cannot 
sit idly by waiting for something to happen. Ours 
is to pursue our chosen way with all the energy we 
can muster. “I will try to make THIS piece of 
work my best,”’ is a motto as relevant today as it 
was when proposed in this magazine by a former 
Editor many years ago. 


“My students do amazingly well 
with the SARGENT Water Base 
SILK SCREEN PROCESS... 


says Leo B. Blake, director of 
OLGENUUCOML CHE CULM LESS 


This illustration, in 
beautiful colors, was made 
by Mrs. Edna G. Parker, pupil of 
Leo B. Blake. It was Mrs. Parker's 
first attempt at silk screen. 


Want to know why the Sargent Water Base Silk Screen Print- 
ing Process is the ideal method for the school? It's because 
this process eliminates the mess and danger of old-fashioned 
silk screen methods. 

It's faster because wash-ups are easier. It's a finer, all- 
around process that offers the student greater latitude of ex- 
pression with less experience. 
It's clean, practically odorless. 
be washed off clothes. 


Sargent Tempera colors can 





1 ! 
I l 
1 ! 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 

1 Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors ! 
\ Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
' C] Send me Free copy of Folder on Water Base Silk i 

Screen Process 

1 I 
1 l 
I ! 
. ! 


Your School 
Your Name 


Address 





ALL PURPOSE ART PAPER 


| 

| 

A cream colored, rough textured, tough | 

sheet recommended for colored chalk, } 
charcoal, water colors, tempera, and 

block printing. | 

100 SHEET PACKAGES | 

12” by 18”, per pkg. $0.35 
18” by 24”, per pkg. .65 | 
1.25 | 


ROLLS FOR MURALS & FRIEZES 
36” by 100 yards, each.. 





24” by 36”, per pkg. 
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WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Dept. No. SA-244 Chicago Heights, Ill. 


DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Use in War Times 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Wheeling 1 W. Vo. 
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. CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 


U.S. A. Distributors 


Now your students can make lovely, 
pottery easily and inexpensively! 








Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave 


permanent 


Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


, Chicago, SA-2-44 



















Z SUPPLIES 
. CLAYS...GLAZES... 


POTTERY AND CERAMIC 


..KILNS...POTTER'’S WHEELS, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSa.te Sr., Cuicaco 


TOOLS 











































1 Mate- 
on, in ' Asal 
s made ials b \ 
upil of h il ble we wil 
arker's For 95 years, , the Sality A iN 
Print- Leathe : 

La B RN eros. 

jioned 993 W. Jackson. e 

w, all. 

of ex- 

rs can 
| GLAZES - STAINS + KILNS 

NI COMPLETE SUPPLIES 

a ! WRITE DEPT. 21 FOR FULL INFORMATION 
! FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
1 ALLIED ENGINEERING DIV CLEVELAND OoHn!o 
| 

~ |: fete) ¢ ob ARTCRAES 
1 A 
IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK = 
1 How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 

plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies. 
. a on for catalog S-2 


HAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 


7, ILL. 











able service. 





Send for your copy today 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 


10 Thomas St 


TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
You can depend on our years of experience and depend- 
Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


co. 


Providence, R. I 








Rubber Cement 











Chicago 1, Illinois 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for FREE Art Materials Catalog 
314 N. Michigan Ave., Dep 


Co. 


t. SA 








“ARTS and CRAFTS FOR 





FREE sehoct Arts Corclog 


MODERN SCHOOL USE” 


F 2 New Books announced—37 Art Reference 
—— Publications Described and Illustrated 
1944 SCHOOL ARTS—148 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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READERS’ INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


FEBRUARY 1944 


ART SCHOOLS ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts Cover 3 
Moore Institute of Art Cover 3 
International School of Art Cover 3 
Stuart Studios 8-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion Cover 3 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company Cover ; 4 


Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Binney & Smith 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 
Eberhard Faber Co. 
Eagle Pencil Company 
oo Pen Company 

AL Hammett Company 

ins Ink Co., Inc. 

c te ward Hunt Pen Company 

Koh I-Noor Pencil Company 


YRODASYAND.- 
Seo ee eee aoe 


The Louis Melind Co. Cover 2 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. Cover 3 
Talens & Sons, Inc. 12-a 
F. Weber Company 9-a 
Weber Costello Co. 12-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. T7-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Walter T. Foster 12-a 
Manual Arts Press 9-a 
McKnight & McKnight 7 8-a 
Stuart Studios 8-a 
Thayer & Chandler Cover 3 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc 12-a 


Ceramic Atelier Cover 3 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. Cover 3 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. Cover 3 
‘Ferro Enamel Corp. Cover 3 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 8-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company Cover 3 
Naz-Dar Company 12-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
Dwinell Craft Shop 12-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 12-a 
Ken Kaye Krafts Co. 8-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co Cover 3 
Universal Handicrafts Service 8-a 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Fellowcrafters, Inc 7-a 

. L. Hammett Company 12-a 

Osborn Bros. Cover 3 
PICTURES, PRINTS, FILMS 

Society for Visual Education 9-a 

Colonial Art Co., The Cover 3 

George R. Momyer Cover 3 








CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 














INDIAN TEACHING UNIT - 50 cents 
94 9x12 famous Indian pictures in $1.00 
4 yard panel, Indian Picture Posters 50 
6 Indian blackboard stencils .30 
8 large sheets Indian cut-outs to « 50 

lorful Hopi Indian Katchina d .65 

8 large sheets Indian village cut-out .60 
6 groups, 10 cards each, colored Indian postcard 

per grour 25 

12 6x9 Indian drawings to « yr .15 

Wall map, present U ndian reservatior .50 

Wall map, early U ndian tribe 50 

Pueblo Indians, Klausser ° . .15 

Indians Today, Klaussen 13 
lorful Indian Arts and Crafts, Indian g Js, book 

tures, songs, dance vend 10 cents for i trated catalog 

GEORGE R. MOMYER 
1004 Pacific Avenue San Bernardino, California 














School of Design for Women 


MOORE 


99th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising,’ teacher 
| N oe T | T U . E training B.F.A. in all feourses 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
pottery, drafting, woodwork 
Residences Oldest school of art 
rey F applied to industry CATALOG 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 








NEW POSTER BOOK 


for High and 
Junior High 
Art Classes 


9 Chapters 
New Technique 


Spatter 
Silk Screen 
Air Brush 


56 Pages 





by JOHN deLEMOS 





This is the first new poster book issued since 
1939—The author is John deLemos—Art 
Director, Latham Foundation. Concise review 
of all good fundamentals of poster making 
plus modern techniques and poster repro- 
ductions. 

SCHOOL ARTS 

142 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please Send New Poster Book—$2.75 
Name 


School 





Post Office 





MEXICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
In TLTAQUEPAQUE, near Guadalajara 


Pottery —Weaving —Wood, Tin, and Laquer Work 
Painting Spanish — Supplementary Travel 


Write 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
507 Wayne Street, Sandusky, Ohio 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... for Results 
CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Spring and sommer Courses 
Top honors for 20 years—Pt al met is f 

ers idva , idents ra n Drawin 





Sketching, Life, Desig , St g, Fabric A 
Fast n Writing, Textile, Ir De , Dd " » Deeg Pa 
ng, Grading, Drafting, Dress Re le P 
Tes acher Training. Approved by Re on nts. Day & Eve 
® Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends—-Send for Circular 9 @ 


rRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd St., New York 19 





CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Manpower shortages are swelling demands for trained 
artiste, Direct project training under 
a facu f 33 professionals. Industria 
Design . as terior Decoration e Fashior 

Illustration @ Dress Designing e Carto 
= {- ing e Painting and Drawing. Night an 
Saturday classes Enroll now for a 
Bs money making career in America’s out 

° standing career schoo! 


SUITE S-2, 18 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 3 








. Ss 
Fine Art Reproductions 
IN COLOR 
All sizes . . . Old and Modern Masters. Send 25 cents 
for 80-page Catalog No. 20. Nearly 1000 illustrations. 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
“World’s Largest Picture House” 
1336-1338 N. W. First St., Oklahoma City 4, Okichoma 

















“HAS GRADUATED AGAIN! 


Crrvonex began its career in pre-school and elementary grades. 
Then Crayonex graduated. It became the Original Three-Way Crayon 
—for use on paper, wood and cloth—and advanced into top-grade 
work. 


And, now Crayonex has graduated again! This high quality crayon 
has come into a position of real prestige among art media. Notice 
the many different techniques shown here, developed especially for 
Crayonex. In the beautiful, clear, intense brilliance of Crayonex cole 
these art techniques are really lovely. 





And of course, Crayonex is still the same economical, practical crayon 
for all of the simple class projects too, always insuring the bed 
possible work. 





Crayonex has long been the popular crayon in the schools and among 
craftsmen. Brilliant hues, velvety texture, harmonious colors and ils 
consistent quality make it a leader among crayons. 


New teachers and those returning to the field to Other Outstanding 


help in the emergency’ should specify CRAYONEX. SKETCHO—An OILSTICK 
makes it possible to do Olt 


A well-balanced art program for the whole year ING easily and rapidly. Jud 
may be planned with Crayonex alone—a program Junior and Senior High Sd 


with plenty of stimulating variety and keen student PAYONS—The PAINTINGE 
ON used as a crayon, a Wale 


interest. or a combination of both. 


FREE—New Crayonex Folder! CRAYOGRAPH — The 


, — — MEDIUM” CRAYON—idedl 
A new attractive folder with directions for all of the den Gene cone 


Crayonex Processes. Send for your copy. It’s Free. blended and erased w thou! 





THE AMERICAN II Sy \e keen 


1706 HAYES AVENUE tence SANDUSKY, OHIO 








